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LIEUT..COL. HUGH BAMBER, 40, HANLEY Square, MARGATE, 

says :—‘I have now used the Salt FRegeal for two years. 

I have much pleasure in stating that I have found it the most 
eeable in taste of all Salines, and a certain cure for bilious head- 


ache and furred tongue, from whatever cause arising.’ 


It develops Ozone—the principle of life—will cleanse the mouth, clear}. 
the-throat, and sweeten the breath, and corrects all impurities arising”} ~ 
from errors in diet. a 
’ it prevents, antl instantly relieves, INDIGESTION, FLATULENCE, |” 
GIDDINESS, HEARTBURN, ACIDITY, PALPITATION, &e. a 
 Invaluablé for BILIOUS HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COMPLAINT,.| 
GENERAL DEBILITY, LASSITUDE, &c. Imparts New Life and Vigour'te] -. 
the System, maintains a clear healthy condition of the skin. ee 


Bottles, 28. 9d., of all Chemists and Stores. If not procurablé Srom- 


. “rs 3. og: ‘Hh |the nearest, & Postal Order for Qs. 9d. to the Manager, SALT REGAL a 
TTT nits. 4 | WORKS, LIVERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return Of Poe! \ 3 
: .- et . © soe CIS 


so 


They are made to o variety of tice the highest-priced ones, to suit every class of 
: wearer. ‘The ean all be repested, are always uniform and reliable. 


For KADIES’ TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES ee BOYS’ HARD WEAR 
every yard is stamped on the 
are genuine, _Bapptied 
& ©O., BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. 


This preparation of Cocoa ts exceedingly 
yoluble and makes ay 
SS IEE Bi or Teakfast o supper 
46 MEDALs. ’ Edinboro’, 1890. 
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meg SEOURE THIS -_ | 
ARTIOLE ASK FOR FRY'S 
"GONOENTRATED COCOA. — 


UNLI GHT SOAP 


COMPETITIONS. 
PRIZES £6,000 


song each Mon'h 
during 1891. 
‘There is a} element of chance in 
eee Seasted ig 
‘and trouble tak: n 
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rtising should be sent to Advertisement. Department, “Pearson’s Weekly,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London, E.¢. 
releenre oc Fublishing ‘and Editorial Offices :—Temple Chambers, London, E.C. : 
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SW) “PREMIER” GYGLES 


Zl 


gia{ : 


: Mae: BEST. 
Model F, “ Premier" Safety Bicycle. 


‘NEW MODELS FOR SEASON 1891. 


Liberal cash discount, or on Easy Terms system of payment by monthly instalments. 
Fully Illustrated Price List of Cycles, Accessories, Terma, and Testimonials post free. 


@fessrs. Hillman, Herbert & Cooper, Ltd. 
Head London Office and Show Rooms: 14, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Central London Office and Show Rooms: 5, Lisle Street, Leicester Square, Ww. 
West London Othce and Show Rooms: 133, Hammersmith Road, West Kensington, w. 


ESTABLISHED 1875.] works: COVINTRYT. 


| GLYCOLA SOAP. 
H, & NURSERY. 
a jadicious per- 

no free Soda or 
lather 


SILVER 


198. 


FOR CHAPPED & CR 
WE88 OF THE SKIN, SUNBURN, &c. 


iz PRESS OPINIONS. 
| “ Oueen.”—We preter It to any other. 
i es’ Pictorial."'— Very efficacions, | 6d. per tablet, 1s. 6d. 8 
renders the face and hands so pleasantly soft. | Reject all substitutes, P= 3 
tol’ fens yurnal.”—A cleanly, econo- GLYCOLA & GLYCOLA AP. 
excellent preparation, for it does gents— 
what it esses to do, and keeps the skin, Messrs. Barclay & Sons, 95, Farringdon 8t , & 
beantifully supple. May, Roberts, & Co., 9, Clerkenwell Road. =< 
A 6d. bottle in daily use lasts 3 months, a 1a. SOLE MAKER AND PROPRIETOR, = 
bottle 9 months. dn bottjon Oa, la: aed 28. 6d. T. R ARK, 
o A. 
pie pg Lo eee eens se THE LABORATORY, CROUCH END. N. 2 


[ DESICCATED SOUP-—-“70MATO.” 


i THE VALUABLE AND AGREEABLE PROPERTIES OF THE 
fe HEALTH.-GIVING TOMATO inay now be had in the form of a concentrated 


Wonderful 
Genuine silver case, c 
and portable Soup, easily made, constituting a healthful, delicious, and 

ee economical article of diet. ‘In lever-top canisters of Ilb., 2s. 6d. ; 4lb., Is. 3d. ; 
& 3lb., 8d. ; and in metal boxes, containing one doz. packets, each sutticient to 


make a basin of rich soup, Qu. also“ W 


Registered Trade Mark, ‘** Desiccated Soup. 


ickly correct all irregulari- 
marked Name Brooch, 


nuine silver. 
arrings, 2s. 9d 


; es, remove all obstructions 
and relieve the distressing 
9 symptoms so prevalent with the 
sex. Boxes 1s, Wd. and 
2a. 9. of all Chemists, or will 
be sent anywhere on receipt of 
15 or 34 stamps by the maker, 
alee. E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, 
\ y WEE | KOTTINGHAM. 
Tees Gemaces ee 
ge BEWARE OF IMITATIONS ! 
MEDICAL ESSAYS. Vol. I. For Postal Order for 1s. 9d. Contains Articles on the 
tural Cure of Constipation, Biliousness, Ecze! Blackheads and Pimples, Nervousness, 
lain and Chest Com ‘ts, Deafness, Itch, Th , Round, and Tape Worms, &c. 

MEDICAL ESSAYS. Vol II. For Postal Order for 1s. 2d. Contains Articles on the 
Nataral Cure of Greyness and Baldness, Sleeplessness, Want of Energy, Thinness, Stoutness, 
Fevers, Meastes, Scarlatina, Whooping Cough, Ringworm, HNypochondria, Bloodlessness, 

‘| Diarrhoea, Vad Lega, Tumours, &c. 

MEDICAL ESSAYS. Vv). III. For Postal Order for 1s. 2d. Contains Articles on 
Unsuspected Poisons, How to Grow Tall, to Live 100 Years, to Improve the Memory, to become 
Beautiful and Attractive, &c. Also on the Natural Cnre of Stomach Troubles, Flatulence, 
Boils and Carbuncles, Sleepiness, Varicose Veins, Wens or Skin Lumours, Hay Fever, Winter 
Cough, Chilblains, Epilepsy, Diseases Caused by taking Mercury, &c. 

_ | *,* All the above can be got from Dr. T. R. ALLINSON, 4, Spanish 
j Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


edges: 1 pair han 


WO TIS VWIVIDING HERE! 
£606 = 121 PRIZES. HARD CASH! PRIZES 121 £605 


We do not give 8 penny prizes here! We do not give prizes under £5. Don't spoil your 
opportunity of winning hy putting this off until to-morrow, but start AT ONCE. Anyone can 
do our simple tesk in 15 minutes. Messra Partington & Co. will give a cash prize of £5 each 
to the firat 120 persons who count correctly all the letter ‘‘ A's’ (capital and small, verses only) 
in the 2nd Chapter of Genesis, ordinary Bible. Fee 2s. P.U. with plainly written and stamped 
address. Closes April 9th, prizes and result sent 18th at the latest. If only ONE counts 
emrectly he, or she, will get £60. In any case the wiuners will not receive less than £5 each. 
All lists and fees received after last post April 9th will be returned as disqualified. ALL P.Os. 

' must be made payable to Partington & C». and must not be crossed. All competitors are 
earnestly reqnested to note the number of their postal orders for future references. 
A FREE AND NOVEL CONTEST OPEN TO ALL.—A cash prize of £5 will be given to the 
person who com the best six-lined verse upon Messrs. Partington & Co's renowned 
competitions. The Company's name must only aL pear: in the verse once, and the words 
Pearson's Weekly must also be added only once. The winning verse will be the property o! 
’ the Company and will be inserted in these columns. Now then, you aspiring Inureates, where 
are you’ Here's 45 for you, free, gratis. Who's going to be Partington & Co's champion 
poet? The decision of the manager must in all cases be accepted as final’ The voting contest 

i wi'l be announced in cur next competition. 
“ IMPORTANT NOTICE. —Will all the competitors who entrusted their 2s. fees ani lists to 
ita ‘| Mr. T. Walker, Mill HiN, London, N.W., kindly communicate with us at once. ‘The lists and fees 
3 were received too Jate for the ‘'A" competition Ist Chapter Gene-is. We wish to return the fees 
Address PARTINGTON & Co., Stanley Place, Tredegar, Mon. 


yards trimming Lac 
Curtains sent if 


Parcel. 


BUY 


BLAKEY'S 


to each eompetitor ourselves. 


s OAH WOU SOLVA PUZZLES? 

No. 17. Prizes £10, £3, &!, 10s., 6s., 6s., for the six who solve the most puzzles. 

5 1) LLWL4BA. (2) QTRYOUA. (3) LLICNON, (4) ADEGINR, (5) ACLMOKT, & ACEILLAR, 

} RY ) A MYETUWHO, (9) GMAA NHT, (20) ILIOEFLHG, (11) T OTSUMPRA: 

GKNITTERE, Arranse cach set to form English Town. No catchwords, ho guessing, one 

answer only. Sxample, NOBIHGTR, answer Brighton. P.O. 2s. or 2s. 1d. stamps y Apri 2nd. 

Stamped envelope far result 16th. Ties divide, o¢ free deciding task, no paltry prizes, give me 

one trial, Prizes inereased if possible ; in last competition they were doubled. Stapt now, get 

Z friends to enter, gold watch for best worker. Rev. Renfr7, Swanly, Kent, writes :— 
yx leaged to bear my testimony to the straightforward manner in ily 

Os, . (ame this paper.) E, WILLIAMS, &t. Leonard's Road, Clarendon Park, 


Colchester. 


Aj] communteations with reference to Advert! 


0 CYCLISTS. | 


THE “EXCELSIOR” 


Timekeeper, 
rystal plate glass, six 
jewels, post free. Writeen warranty. Fuil 
particulars, and remarkable testimonials in our 
Splendid New Catalogue 
elegantly illustrated with 1,100 engravinga, 
containing ‘‘ HOW TO CHOU8E A WaTCH,” 
AT IS A PERFECT WATCH ?” etc., 


: SOLE MANUFACTURERS : aig core Post aa i kite dozen. 
FREDK. KING & CO., LTD., CAMOMILE STREET, LONDON. ed arvi tceolled, Marvellous Value. I TRISH CAMBRIC PoOcKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Proprietors of Edwards’ Desiccated Soups. Sold by all Respectable Grocers, &c. 2S Diroiatuems "wales. 7 Ladies’ Size, 2s. 3d. per doeen Se AC iie peace Gent's Size, 3s. 6d. per 


Not a small clock, nor a toy, Lut a marvellous 
and genuine watch ; guaranteed. 


DO NOT BUY JEWELLERY AT A SHOP. 


Send direct to the Manufacturers. 


Brooch, 10d. ; Horse-shoe Scarf Pin, 6d. : Lady's 

Albert 4s. 6d. ; Gent's Albertand Key, 53. All 

Gold Keeper Rings, 38. Gold 
Also fin 


electro-plate, and cutlery. 
illustrated. Send post card for catalogue. 
G. LANGDON DAVIES & CO., 
Belgrave House, Bristol Street, Birmingham. 
WATCB CLUBS SUPPLIED. 


THEY WILL WASH. — 
S.PEACH&SONS 


LACE CURTAINS 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS AT 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. address 


9| POPULAR PARCEL FOR te | 


S. Lot No. 780. Carriage Paid. 
Containing 1 pair of magnificent Drawing-room 
Curtains, superb design, elegant and lacey in 
effect, 4 yards Jong and nearly 2 wide, taped 

some Dining-room Curtains, 
copy of Point Lace, 34 yards long, 68 inches 
wie, taped; 1 pair of Breakfast-room Cur- 
tains, 3 yards long, 50 inches wide, taped 
edges, foral and fern, 
pair beautiful Bedroom Curtains, 3 yards long. 
43 inches wide; 1 lovely Antimacarser, imita- 
tion Swiss; 1 Lace-edged Handkerchief: 12 
> 2 Lace D'Oyleys. Ecru 
desired. One Long Spanish 
Lace Scarf GIVEN AWAY with every Popular 
Only by the large sale are we euabled 
to give this unexceptiunal value. The Curtains 
made exclusively for the Popular speciality, 
and comprise all the latest Patterns for 1891. 
MONEY RETURNED IF NOT APPROVED. 
1891 Lace Curtain Price list 
P.0.0.'s and Cheques payable to S PEACH & 
SONS, LISTER GATE, NUTTINGHAM. (Est. 15/7.) 


BOOT PROTECTORS 


LAKEY’S. 


ERED 


BLUSHING. 


Are you annoyed because you are always 
Ulushing’ Send P.0. 1s. and two stamps for a 
our competitions] positive cure to ('. KILSEY, Stanwell Street, 
Also cure for STAMMERING. 
P.O, %&. Hundreds of testimonials. 


ising should be sent to Advertisement Department, ‘Pearson's Weekly,” Sell’s, 168, Fl ti ws 
noitshing and Raltarial OMees :-Temple Chambers, London, E.C. ly,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London, ExG 


Y ILLUSTRATED 
PAPER 


is absolutely without a rival as a Cheap, Well-Illustrated Joyenal, containing as much of 
the News of the Week us anyone wants, a variety of Specially-Contributed Articles, a1! 
Pictures by the best Artists. 


THE PENNY ILLUSTRATED PAPER 


has been recently enlarged and improved in many ways. It was always good value for a 
Penny. It is now one of the marvels of Modern Journalism, containing, as it does, mor: 
Literary matter than many Penny publications, and, in addition, a number of strikiny 


’, 


PENN 


bes © 


Illustrations. 
THE PENNY ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
AT ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


FOR THE SPEEDY RELIEF OF 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO, & NEURALCIA. 


By Royal Letters Patent. Ask for, and see that you get, The BELLHOUSE Patent 
ae 


w. LECGTRIC 


Anti-Rheumatic 


Size about 21 by 
45. No. 1qnality, WwW L 
2/6 each; No. 2 8 


quality, 5/- each. 
To be obtained {rom the leading drapers in each town. 
No Bedroom or Bathroom should be without these T'owels. 

Also KNEE CAPS (for Rheumatism tn the Knee), 2/6 each, 
4/6 per pair; WAIST BELTS, 3/- and 7/6 (iu ordering give tizc 
of budy); CHEST PROTECTORS, le, 1/6, 2/6 ; double, 3 -, 4/6. 

BANDAGES, 24 inches wide, 6d. yard. 
4a Write for Circulars containing Copy of Press Opinions and Testi 
monials, and full partitulara, to the ANTI-RHEUMATIC COMPANY, 
9, Marsden Square, MANCHESTER. 


EVERY FRIDAY. 


WATCH 


WIS y30uv] V—S.1N30 


Registered Trade Mark. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS. 
Irish Damask Table Cloth. 


Gent's Four-fold All-pure Linen Goljams, 4s. Gd. and 
Gs. 6d. per dozen. Bar-ple WHITE SHIRT, Linen 
Fittings, 38, O4., 48. Od., 6s. Od. end 6s. Od. 
each. DINNERS NAPKINS, 4s. Gd. and 6s. 6d. 


per i 
2 yards square,-2s. lid. each. Real Irish Linen 
SHEETING, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, Is. Id. 
per yard) HUCKABACK 10WELS, 4s. 6d. pe: 


7 All pure Wool. Unsurpassed for strength, durabilitv, and stvle. New 
TISD LWOCAS, patterns nowready. G.R. HUTTON & CO., LARNE, BELFAST. 


Hall. [SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE TO ALL PARTS. All Parcels over tOs. sent 
4 Carriage Paid. 


1s. 6d.; Large Silver 


PISO’S CURE for Consumption. ne Pleasant 
PISO’S CURE cures Asthma and Bronchitis. Ms 
PISO’S CURE cures Croup ard Whooping Cough. ree 
PISO’S CURE cures all Coughs. . 
Price 1s. 14d. of all Chemists. 


Agent:—J. TOMLINSON, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX. 
—— ee 


WANTE ONE MILLION 


LADIES 

To try JOHN NOBLE’S Invincible Twaso D 

in fashionable Grey, Drab, or Brown mixzt! 
-with the fine 


e gold jewellery, 
Every pattern 


a5 FOR is. 


CRAND NEW COMPETITION. 


£2, £1, £1, 10s., 5s., 5s., 
Will be given to those persons who count most i 
correctly letter C, capital and small, verses | send e Furt Dares Lenorn fur 6s. 0d. 
only, in the first Chapter of Daniel. Send } nv 


ist tion uaranteed 
ae address. 1s. Postal order or 13 Omran BivEWRERE. Name Pearson's Weekly, 
etal i 


ress, ; 
Closes April 7th, 1}d. for result week later, John Noble, The Warehouse, Manchester. 
a : 


Fe eee a. Norfolc. | HAMORRHOIDS OR PILES. 


Brandon, Norfolk. 
Hilborough, e Instant and lasting relief from this painful 


complaint can be obtained by using Dr. West's 
READ. DOUBLE COMPETITION. Vintment, which soothes the irritation and 
will be paid to the person who writes the word | discomfort, and enables the sufferer to perform 
* Pearson ’’ most times on the Lack of an ordi- [his or her daily vocations without hindrance, 


t card, writi Must not cross, ties divide. 
Pot your name and ‘address ‘and number of words on in the ree time preventing any increase of 
front side, and enclose it with OJ. stamps forentrance [the malady. This actual relief can be 
foe and reaull sheet, and every sompetivar will be obtained by sending postal order for 2s. 6d. to 
ti t raw fora nea photé apparatus, whir x ‘ 
ati ee tcanaterred into Sieeledas erp and enlarging Who he ul eslloas Laboratory, 173, Maryle 


lantern es required, and will take cabinet--ise pluity-. 
BRILLIANT EYES. 
A CLEAR SKIN 


Other prizes consist of ornaments, bou:s, shoee, slippers, 
AMERICAN GUITO, the greatest medical 
thee 


delicately shaded; 1 


to fit winmers, &e. Ac. ‘ash prizes accmding to 
entrance fees, permitting prizes to value £5 10s. will be 
given. Closes April 4th. Kesult April 7th. Address, 
JAMES HOWARD, Long Lane, Banks, Southport. 
discovery uf the age, makes the eyes brilliant, 

LOOK HERE, £20 for 6d. and clears the skin from all pen ats 
UNRIVALLED COUNTING COMPETITION, | Braces the Nervous System. Guarantce: 
£10, £3, £2, £&!, £1, 10s. 6 at 6s., tofharmless. Easy to take. Hundreds of Testi- 
those counting most correctly the letters *K" |™Montals, including many from doctors. 
and ‘C,” both large and small, in verses only, | Delights all. 26. Od. and 11s. tg box, post 
of the ‘sixth Chapter of St. Johns Gospel free, under cover. F. GILBERT, SON & Co., 
(ordinaty Bible). Give namber of each letter | 285, Regent Street, Loncon, W. 


and total. £1 to the one sending most lists. 
COOD MORNING! HAVE YOU SEEN ZINTO? 
35,000 Already. Sold. 


Get your friends to enter and enclose their lists 
The most exciti: 1 game eve. dis overed, cansing roars 


post free. 


ONLY 


and fees with yours. Entrunce fee 6d., and 
two stamps for list of winners. Closes April 8th, 
prizes and results a week later. Commence at 
once. (Mention this paper). J. WALTON, 
2x, Hylton Street, Sunderland 


£10 for 1s. 


‘ren Pounds will be given to the person who 
counts correctly the letters G (large and small) 
in first six Chapters of the Gospel of St. Luke 
(ordinary Bible.) Don't count G's in headings 
of Chapters or references. Send the number, 
with name and address’ and 1s. postal order, 
and two stamps for entrance fc e and results, to 


C. GYNGELL, 
1, MONTAGUE STREET, WORTHING, 
Not later than March 30th. 


If more than one correct, prize divided, if 
none correct, nearest will get it. 


of lanehter, and then anxious cx pression takes place, t 
be in m diately followed byt ¢ most uproari us © 
bursts of uscontroflable mirth. Tost ree 1s 
Encloee addressed tuggage lable. ZINTO, 15, >'. 
Bride Street, London. 


100 PRIZES £100. 
Fee ls. No. 17 tition, Fee ls. 


£100 


and “8” 


capital and small, 
verses only. State number 
letter in each of the four cha and total of 
all. Entrance fee ONLY Postal Order 
or 13 stamps, and 1}d. stamps for inted 
result. Closes April 8th. Prizes and result 
April 15th. No competitor is allowed mere 
thanone entry. Mention this paper. Address 
A. BRENTVILLE, Buckland, Dover, Kent. 
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WHAT THE CHIMNEY SANG. 


Over the chimney the night-wind sang, 
And chanted a melody no one knew 
‘And the woman stopped, and her babe she tossed, 
And thought of the one she had long since lost, 
‘And said, as her tear-drops back she forced, 

“J hate the wind in the chimney.” 


Over the chimney the night-wind sang, 

And chanted a melody no one knew ; 

‘And the children said, as they closer drew, 

“Tis some witch that is flying the black night through, 
‘Tis a fairy trumpet that just then blew, 

And we fear the wind in the chimney.” 


Over the chimney the night-wind sang, 
And chanted a melody no one knew ; 

And the man, as he sat on his hearth below, 
Said to himself, “It will surely snow, 

And fuel is dear and wages low, . 

And I'll stop the leak in the chimney.” 


Over the chimney the night-wind sang, 
And chanted a melody no one knew ; 

But the poet listened and smiled, for he 
Was nan, and woman, and child, all three, 
And said, “Tt is God’s own harmony, 

This wind we hear in the chimney.’ 


ee 
A DISEASED PEARL: 
Ove peculiarity of 


ane is that, unlike other pre- 
iable to decay. Occasionally a 
valuable pearl changes colour, seems to be sttecked 
with a deadly disease, and crambles into dust. 

Such is reputed to have been the fate of the most 
magnificent speciinen ever known. Passing through 
successive hands, it finally became the property of a 
Russian millionaire, and found a possessor who knew 
its immense value and prized it accordingly. He kept 
it carefully in a secluded room of his magnificent man- 
sion, apart from all other of his treasures. It was the 
wonder and admiration of his favoured friends who 
were permitted to look at it. : 

The wnerchant finally became involved in a political 
conspiracy and fled to Paris, taking his one great trea- 
sure with him. He kept it hidden for « time, but at 
last consented to show it to some distin uished lovers 
of precious stones. But when he open the casket he 
fell back in dismay, and staggered as though stricken 
with death. The gem had begun to change colour. A 
fatal disease had attacked it. It was soon a worthless 
heap of white powder. 


cious gems, they are 


C3 


BODY PAINTING. 


A Japanese, when he desires to be tattooed, goes to 
an artist with the design he wishes to have inc elibly 
imitated on his body. ‘The artist sketches the design 
in more or less full detail, as the circumstances of he 
case may require, on the skin of his patron. ‘Then, 
taking a wooden tool, in which fine needles are firmly 
tixed, the artist applies Indian ink, or a red colour 
inade from cinnabar, to the points of the needles, 
holds the tool in the right hand, which rests on the 
thuinb of the left hand, and proceeds to puncture the 
skin with marvellous rapidity, pausing at intervals to 
take on the needles a fresh supply of colour. 

No blood is drawn, except sometimes when a deep 
shade is requisite, or when going over the elbows and 
knees. In a day a skilful operator can complete a 
picture requiring several hundred thousand punctures 
in a manner surprising for its accuracy and varied 
and delicate degree of shading. 

When the work is finished the skin is bathed with 
warm water, which gives slight pain to the patient, 
hut brings out the colours with great distinctness. 
The only inconvenience experienced 1s a slight feverish 
feeling, which soon goes away. The tattooed parts are 
never irritable or sensitive, and there need be no 
cessation from usual work. At the end of three days 
the skin peelsoff like bran from the punctured surface, 
have been treated with 
have been touched with 


leaving the portions blue that 
Indian ink, and those red that 
cinnabar, 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 28, 1891. 


A NATION’S HOARD. 


In a dark cellar of the J 
Prussia, lies a vast bulk of 
£6,000,000, laid aside from 
war of 1870-71, a8 @ provision 
to defray the mobilization p 
expenses of the next campaign undertaken by the 
Empire. This fund is absolutely unproductive, and 
may be said to have cost the German nation half its 
total amount in foregone interest since it was first 
lodged in its subterranean repository. 

‘A few days ago the annual inspection of the treasure 
by the imperial cominissioners took place, ard the 
laborious task of counting over the contents of 1,200 
canvas bags, each containing 100,000 marks, or £5,000, 
was accomplished. hres 

The massive iron door closing the domicile of all this 
wealth can only be opened by the siinultancous action 
of two keys, masterpieces of the locksmith’s art, one 
of which is in the possession of either commissioner. 

The exact times at which the door is unlocked and 
relocked, as well as every circumstance, however 
minute, connected with the process of revision, are 
registered on the spot in a protocol bes by the 
officials before leaving the fortress, an attested by 
the governor in person. 

During the inspection the tower guards are doubled ; 
at its conclusion the commissioners turn their keys in 
the locks at one and the saine moment. 

= ——_—_—_- 


AN OLD MAID’S DEFINITIONS. 


An elderly maiden who had suffered some disap- 
pointments, thus defines the human race :— 

Man.—A conglomorate mass of hair, tobacco smoke, 
confusion, conceit, and boots. 

WomaN.—The waiter per 
animal. 

HvussaNnp.—An instrument constructed to growl over 
shirt buttons that “aren’t there.” A 

Wire.—A machine for darning stockings, sewing on 
shirt buttons, making puddings, and other things. 

,aTHER.—A being who thrashes the boys, and won't 

“fork out” as his wife and the elder of his fair olive 
branches desire. 
: iso ican pleasant song ; a sweet vision of child- 
Cuip.—A compound of delightful and distressing 
elements ! 

Basy.—An invention for keeping 
nights, and for the aggrandizement 0 


eS 


K RIVER OF HOT WATER. 


Tue great Sutro Tunnel, cut to relieve the celebrated 
Comstock mines, at Virginia City, U.S.A., of the vast 
quantities of hot water which is encountered in them, 
affords an outlet to 12,000,000 tons of water every 
twenty-four hours. Some of this, as it finds its way 
into the mines, has a temperature of 195 degrees, 
while four miles from the mouth of the tunnel the 
temperature ranges from 130 degrees to 135 degrees. 

To obviate the inconvenience w ich would arise from 
the vapour such a vast quantity of hot water gives 
off, the flow is conducted through the entire tunnel, 
four miles long, in a fume made of pine. At the point 
of exit the water has lost but seven degrees of heat. 
Sixty feet below the mouth of the tunnel the hot water 
‘5 utilized for turning machinery Nelenging to the 
company, from whence it is carried off by a tunnel 
1,000 feet in length, which, serves as a waterway. 
Leaving the waste-way tunnel, the water flows to the 
Carson River, a mile and a half distant. 

'This hot water is being utilized for many purposes. 
Boys have srrevee several pools where they indulge 
in hot baths. Miners and others use it for laundry 
purposes, and arrangements are being made joes 
1,000 acres belonging to the come oy are to be irrigated. 
It is proposed to conduct the hot water through iron 
pipes, beneath the surface of the soil, near the roots of 
thousands of fruit trees which are being planted, and, 
in a similar manner, give the necessary warinth to a 
number of hot-houses, to be used for the propagation 
of early fruits and vegetables. 


ulius Tower at Spandau, 
old coin, equal to about 
Germs 
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ENTERED AT 
STATIONERS HALL, 


Price ONE PENNY. 


[ 


YEE ANOTHER ‘THOUSAND 
AID WORKERS WANTED. 


published announcements asking for a Thov- 
sand Paid Workers, 
a{ternoon’s work at distributing specimens to 
a thousand people, and paying them Two 
Shillings + head for it. 

We believe that these distributions have 
been of considerable benefit to the paper, and 
we therefore repeat the offer. 

We shall be glad to receive applications from persons 
residing in places with populations of not less than 5,000 
and not more than 100,000. 

The sclected applicants will each be required to dis- 
tribute 200 copies from house to house in respectable 
neighbourhoods, and will be asked further to stimulate 
the interest of their local newsagents in the paper. 

Payment will be made immediately the work is accom- 
plished. 

We shall employ the services of the first thousand 
suitable applicants from whom we hear. Those who 
foel disposed to devote a Saturday afternoon to carrying 
out this suggestion must please apply without delay, each 
applicant accompanying his letter by a reference to 
some responsible pereon to whom we may write regarding 
his trustworthiness—a reference to @& clergyman or 
employer of labour preferred. 

Envelopes must be marked ‘“‘ DISTRIBUTION.” 


eo 


A rator who lately presentéd his bill to an M.D. 
was let into the doctor's private office and shown a 
ghastly skeleton, with this remark : 

“That man came in here just two weeks ago with a 


bill, and——” 
did not wait to hear the rest of the 


But the tailor 
statement. 
—_—_-fo—_—- 

Discretion.—The Small One: “If a man should 
call you w Har, what would you do?” 
F The Large One (with emphasis): “I'd knock him 

own |” 

‘The Small One: “Thanks. I was just going to 
address & few remarks to you, but I'll wait till I get to 
Paris, and then drop you @ few lines.” 


—__——<t=—_—_. 


“Arg you fond of autographs, Mrs. Mushroom ?” 
asked the esthetic young lady of the practical visitor. 

“No, | don’t go much upon “em, but my son, who's 
away at college, has a_ big collection of the hand- 
writin’ of celevrights. I fancy he'll be surprised when 
he gets back.” 

“In what way ?” 

“Well, ye see, some of them celebrights writ such 

oor writin’ that I had all the names copied oft in 
a big book. You've no idea how much better they 
Jook. ‘That other truck that nobody couldn’t make 
out I just burned up.” 


—— 


Ix a parish church @ young and very energetic 
reacher was officiating for the parish minister. 

e warmed with his subject in the sermon, he used 
liberties with the old pulpit not quite consistent with 
its rather crazy condition, sometimes throwing his 
weight on it, at other times bringing his hand down 
with a heavy thump. An old laird, sitting in a square 
table-seat below, had been anxiously watching all this 
with visions of an assessment for maintenance of the 
fabric. At last things seemed to be approaching a 
crisis, as the preacher, piling his rods, had wrought 
himself into a state of intense fervour, which would 
inevitably have vented itself on the ricket pulpit. 
» Just as he was gathering himself for the final burst he 

was snuffed out by the warning voice of the laird, 


[ Noo, ma man, mind, gin ye break that, ye'll pay 
e 


for it. 


“RUN OUT.” 


Tae sun beamed benignly through the Indian sum- 
mer haze. On the breeze came a fragrant hint of the 
beds of wild verbena that still eyered on the slope 
of the “rise.” On the top of a slender iron-weed a 
meadow-lark turned his yellow breast towards the sun 
with a merry carol of jerky music. 


In spite of the beauties of the day and landscape, 


Bill Heffler, slouching across the prairie, with his face 
to the south-enst and his back towards Comet City, was 
far from being in a contented frame of mind. 

Chief among the causes of his dissatisfaction was the 
fact that only ashes remained in the Low! of his wire- 
bound pipe. So abrupt had been his compliance with 
the command of the committee that he had forgotten 
to supply himself with tobacco ere he departed from 
Comet City. 

A prolonged search of his pockets failed to reveal a 
particle of tobacco. Then he turned and fiercely shook 
Pe ojtee fist at distant Comet City; with its score or so 
of buildings and great expectations. And, as he 
trudged along, he muttered dire threats against the 
couimittee, on in a spasmodic attempt to purge the 
settlement of objectionable characters, had begun and 
ended with himself. é 

Although he had never been 2a ane of being 
alarmingly honest, the only charge rought against 
him was that of being “no ’count” and “triffin’,” a 
kind of human cumberer of the ground. 

Though Bill continued to express in unmistakable 
terins his disapproval of Comet City, and all that per- 
tained thereto, his progress towards the distant timber- 
fringed creck was not one whit abated. Once beyond 
the timber, he would be across the county line, and 
safe from molestation from the committee. 

Suddenly a sound of weeping reached him, and he 
came abruptly upon a child—a girl of eight or nine 
years— prone on her face, and crying bitterly. 

“Wal, what's up, little one?” Bill questioned, not 
unkincly. 

The child sprang up. She was slight and under- 
sized, and clad in worn garments. Her head was 
crowned with a tangled mass of sun-faded, hay- 
coloured hair. 

“Oh, mister!” she asked ; “will you help me?” 

“That sort o’ depends,” Bill answered, cautiously. 
“Which way do you want me to go?” 

The child pointed to where a patch of dingy white 
shone through the trees. ‘ 

“ Over to our waggon,” she answered. 

That was in the direction of the county line, and Bill 
readily agreed to accompany her. 

“Can you mend some harness that’s most broke all 
to pieces?” the child questioned. ‘That ole mule fell 
an’ broke it, an’ I couldn’t tix it at all,” she explained. 

“What are you doin’ out yere, anyhow ?” Bill asked, 
curiously, as they advanced towards the waggon. 
“Whur's yer mother?” 

“In the waggon,” the girl said. “ An’—oh, mister, 
she’s jest awful sick! Part o' the time she’s almost 
burnin’ up with fever, an’ then she don’t know me. 
An’she don’t eat anything, an’ gets weaker an’ weaker. 
I was hurryin’ as fast as ever I could to Comet City to 

it the doctor to cure her. Then that ole mule fell, an’ 

couldn’t tix the broken harness. I couldn't ride 
either mule, ’cause they both buck, an’ 1 jest didn't 
know what to do at all.” 

They reached the mules that were hitched some dis- 
tance from the waggon. 

“Td ride one of them to town for the doctor, but 
I’ve got mighty urgin’ business this other way,” Bill 
suid ; so I reckon I'd better tinker up the harness an’ 
start you on.” : 

For some time he worked at the broken straps, 
uniting them by pieces of other straps and strips of 
strong hickory bark. 


Every now and then he paused long enough to ; 
ascend a little knoll and gaze towards distant Comet 


City. 

No horsemen appeared, and so each time he resumed 
his work, confident that he was not in immediate 
danger from the committee. 

Suddenly a thought struck him. He opened his lips 
from round the stem of the wire-bound pipe long 
enough to ask : 

“Whaur's yer father 1” 

The tale the child told was none the less pitiful, 
heeause of its too common occurrence. 


Six years before, the child explained, the husband ! 
and father had left the humble but happy Indiana | 


home to seek his fortune in the West, where, rumoer 
had it, money was tobe had almost for the taking. It 
was the sad old story. His letters had grown less and 
less frequent, and finally ceased altogether. But in 
spite of the privations that followed, the loving wife 
never lost faith in the absent husband. 

“He must ’a been a hard case,” bill muttered. 

“What?” the child asked. 

“Nuthin’. Go on.” : 

The little farm was mortgaged, and in course of time 
was taken by foreclosure, the child told him. Still 
there was no word from the wanderer, although 
many appeals were written to points where it was 
thought they might find him. 

“Must a’ been a mean sneak!” Rill mutteringly 
commented, und to the child’s question again replied 
that he had said nothing. 
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Then, with her little all, consisting of the old w 
and contents and the mules that drew it, the fo ken 
woman, with her child, had started westward, hoping 
penis hope that she would discover the erring 
husband. 

Bill Heffler jerked a stubborn knot savagely as 
he commented upon the husband and father’s con- 
duct. 

“Must ’a been an all-fired mean sneak !” he growled, 
hoarsely. Then as before, when the child questioned, 
he put her off witha muttered, 

“Nuthin’.” 

“Never heerd nuthin’ uv him?” he asked, presently. 

“Yes; a neighbour saw a man who had cone trom 
the West, an’ he said that he’d seen a man at Comet 
City, that looked a little like my papa. An’ 80, while 
mamma's gettin’ well, I’m going to ask everybody till 
I tind the inan that looks like my papa. An’ oh, mebby 
heis my papa! ’Course I wouldn’t know him, ’cause 
I was onty two years old when he went away. But 
mebby he'd know me. Don’t you think he would?” 

“L[° reckon he would, little one,” Bill answered. 
“Mebby you look a bit like yer mother did when she 
was a ont? 

Perhaps there was no cause for it, but there wasa 
quiver round Bill Heffler’s mouth that very nearly 
made it lose its hold on the stem of the old wire- 
bound pipe. He even forgot to ‘ascertain if any one 
was approaching from Comet City. 

“What'd the feller say ’bout yer father?” he asked, 
presently. 

“Oh! he said awful mean things about the man 
that looked like my father. Said he was no account 
at all. I jest think he was wicked to talk so about 
aman that looked like my papa.” 

“Mebby he wasn't so much out of the way, after 
all,” Bill muttered. “ What'd yer mother say?” he 
asked aloud. : 

“Oh! we didn’t either of us believe a single word of 
it,” the child answered. “ An’ mamma said if it was 

apa, he wasn’t bad, only unfortunate, an’ it was mis- 
ortune that was keeping him away, an’ she would 
find him and reclaim him. Those are her very words. 
She said ’em so often I learned ’em by heart.” 

The old ptpe dropped from Bill Heffler’s lips. As 
he stooped to recover it, he asked : 

“What is yer fathers—— Never mind. Thar, the 
harness is done.” 

As the child strove to thank him, he strode away at 
the top of his speed. 

“Yes; L kuow what her father’s name is!” 
exclaimed. 

Then he whirled suddenly, and walked straight 
towards the waggon. His face was pale beneath its 
mask of sunburn and unkempt beard, but it seemed 
to have lost a little of its hang-dog look in the light of 
the resolution that shone from his eyes. Close to the 
waggon he halted, almost cowering. Then he drew 
himself more erect, and, taking the pipe from his 
mouth, he smashed its wire-bound bow] upon the tyre 
of the nearest wheel. 

Without a glance at the shattered remains of his 
former solace, he climbed upon the waggon-shaft, 
and gazed earnostly into the vehicle. The sick woman 
Jay on a rude bed just before him. She was conscious 
now, and her face was turncd towards him. There was 
no surprise in it, no doubt nor suspicion expressed in 
her eves—only great happiness. 

“William,” she said, weakly, and strove to stretch 
her arms towards him. 

And Bill Heffler from that moment ceased to be a 
vagabond, a human cumberer of the ground. And the 
sick woman, the long-deserted wife, did not think to 
reproach him for the years of sorrow, privation, and 
neglect he had brought upon her. 

She only uttered a feeble “Thank God!” aud strove 
to caress his shaggy head, as the repentant hysband 
bent over her. She did not notice the ragged garband 
unkempt beard and hair, but only saw the husband 
who had left home so long ago, full of high hopes of a 
happy future. 

The child, who had been striving to put the harness 
ou tht bony mules, came towards the waggon, leading 
the animals. Dull Heffler advanced to meet her. 

“Pin yer father,” he said. ‘ Ain't ye jest a little 
glad to see me?” 

There was a quaver in his voice. It is wonderful how 
far eves, sharpened hy love, will see through the un- 
prepossessing covering of outside appearances and 
gaze into the heart within. After the first endear- 
ments were over, the little girl said, 

cas) ated know you, but you knew me, didn’t you, 
papa 

“Yes ; I knowed you from the first,” Bill answered. 

Then, as he was hitching up the mules, the child 
found the remains of the shattered pipe. 

“Oh, you’ve broke your pipe, papa !” she cried. 

“Yes,” he said; “an’ when I broke it, [ broke the 
chains that bound me to the habits uv my worthless 
life, an’ I don’t reckon they kin be mended no more 
than that ole pipe kin.” j 

Soon the ules were drawing the waggon towards 
distant Comet City, which stood out in clear relief 
against the red and gold glory of the western sky 
made bright by the setting sun. j 

Although the darkness had fallen two hours before 
someone saw Pill Heffler in his search about Comet 
City for Doctor Pope. The news spread quickly, and 


he 


soon a crowd was gathered near the waggon in which 
the sick woman lay. 

The return of a “run-out” man was a novelty suffi- 
cient to attract almost the entire population of Comet 
City. Weapons were handy, and one thoughtful citi- 
zen had brought a rope. 

A little tire had been kindled by the waggon, and it 
became a hugo blaze when a man piled a quantity of 
a wood upon it. 

ill Heffler’s fuce grew pale as he looked from tho 
waggon and saw in the foremost rank of the crowd 
several members of the committee which had given him 
five hours in which to place himself beyond the county 
line. Then, as the crowd came closer to the waggon, 
he slowly got down on to the ground before it. 

The little girl followed him. A yell trembled on the 
lips of the crowd, but Doctor Foe had sprung from 
the waggon, and, placing himself before Bill, he ad- 
vanced towards the gathering, his right hand raised in 
a gesture that commandecd silence. 

* Men,” he said, “tbhere’s a very sick woman in there. 
A noise night be the death of her. The first man who 
yells will Fave to answer to me!” And he looked 
round at the crowd signiticantly. 

* Bill Heffler,” some one said, “we want yer!” 

Bill came forward, with the little girl clinging to his 
hand. Before a member of the committee cea speak, 
the child’s voice rang out : 

“You must be very glad to see my papa, to all be 
here to meet him !” 

“ Bill!” said the spokesman, “ what does this mean 1 
Durned if I understand it !” 

There was a tremor in Bill’s voice as he answered : 

“This is my child, an’ in the waggon lies my 
neglected wife. Six years ago I left ’em, thinkin’ to 
make a little fortune for’em in the West. I failed to 
find it; an’, at last, yieldin’ to disappointment, I be- 
came the no-good you seen me when I first came to 
Comet City. I never wrote, except at first, an’ they 
nearly starved in the little Indiana home. But, in 
spite of it all, they loved an’ trusted me still, an’ set 
out to tind me. That’s all, except that my wronged 
wife forgave me before I could oak her to.” 

Then he added a moment later: 

“T know what a run-out man gets. 
no noise will reach the waggon.” 

There were tears in his eyes as he kissed the won- 
dering child and sent her back. 

“Men,” said Doctor Pope, 
would kill the sick woman, and 
to do that.” 

The spokesman turned to the crowd. 

“Comrades,” he said, “if the wife kin forgive him, 
we kin.” 

“'That’s so,” responded a dozen voices. 

Then, at the beck of the spokesman, they drew 
farther uway from the _firelight and conferred 
earnestly together. All seemed to be dropping some- 
thing into the slouch hat that the spokesman passed 
anrong them. Then he advanced to where Doctor 
Pope and Bill Heffler stood. 

“Call the little girl !” he commanded. 

When she came the contents of the hat—a goodly 
sum—were thrown into her faded calico apron. The 
spokesman turned and grasped Bill Heffler’s hand. 

“ As long as that woman an’ child air happy you air 
a citizen uv this yere city, Colonel Heffler’ 

With this sudden promotion, as a mark of his com- 
plete restoration to citizenship, the crowd turned and 
shutiled quickly off. 

Before they gave vent to their feelings they were so 
far away that their yells came but faintly to the wag- 
gon whicre the sick woman lay. Then there was a 
silence, followed by more yells. And after the yelling 
had all subsided, the little girl at the old waggon said 
proudly : 

“They was awful glad to see you, papa, ’cause they 
gave you so much money, an’ checred about you all 
the way hoine.” : 

+ 


SE 
?- 


A CELEBRATED musician said of a beautiful but pas- 
sionless singer, “She sings well, but she wants some- 
thing, and in that something—everything. If I were 
single 1 would court her ; I would marry her ; I would 
illtreat her; 1 would break her heart; and in six 
months she would be the greatest singer in Europe.” 


—_ a 


Svart Jupce tTHat.—They tell of a judge who, 
having spoken of buying a safe, was interviewed by 
two rival agents, each of whom had so much to say in 
favour of Ins own particular safe that the judge was 
quite ata loss to decide which to buy. In a happy 
moment he thought of a celebrated burglar whom he 
himself had sentenced, and going to the jail Me 
obtained this practical man’s opinion and then gave 
his order. 


Take me where 


ravely, “any trouble 
know you don’t want 


-. 
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Wuen L., the Irish comedian was starring once at a 
small town in his native land, a rehearsal was called 
on Monday morning for the night’s piece. 

“Now,” said L. to the manager, “I want a posse of 
constabulary on the bridge, a group of male and fay- 
mitle peasants on the right Souk a squad of soldiery on 
the left. How many supers have ye got 7” 

“ Two, sir.” 

“That'll do ; go on with the rehearsal.” 
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HITTING A NAIL ON THE HEAD. 


of business which ho has founded, conducting and 
suporintonditg everything himself. No or inary 
observer would imagine that the quiet, clean-shaven, 
rather under-sized, stolid-looking man, dressed in the 
plainest of black clothes, could be the possessor of the 
master mind which evolved and constructed the gigan- 
tic business which he manages 60 well, and has made, 
financially and otherwise, 80 successful. 

He is a quiet, unassumi Caer g much respected 
y his fellow-citi muc loved by a large circle 
of private friends. His fortune is said to amount to 
some four millions sterling, and it is pretty well known 
in the States that he spent a hundred thousand pounds 
to secure the election of General Harrison to the Presi- 
dential chair. : 

Notwithstanding the pressure of business upon his 
time, he has found opportunity to foster and developa 
taste for art, and has gathered to ether one of the finest 


An elderly maiden lady, who bore the name of Sarah 
Jane, changed it to Umber Ella a few months in 
hopes some one would carry her off; but she still re- 
maine single, There are some Umber Ellas safe any- 
where. 


“Papa, what is meant by always hitting the nail on 
the head, in daily life?” 

“Tt means sim ly, my son, that you come directly 
to the point in all your dealings with the world.” 

“But how, papa?” 

“Well, let me see. Hum! Ah, I have it. Run out 
to the shed and get me a nail, a hammer, and a block 
of phar ’ 

“ Here they are, papa,’ 

“Very gene. Now I will place the block on my 
knee, so. Then I will hold the nail all ready for being 
driven into the block—so. Now, take the hammer 
and strike the nail directly on the head, and it will 
enter the block. If you strike all round the nail 
without hitting it, your blows will be wasted. Are 
you ready, my son 7 


—jo——_—- 


InpuLoent Motuer: “Doctor, I want you to pre- 
scribe some more pills for my darling Willie.” 

Physician : “ Dear me ; is he ill again?” 

Indulgent Mother: “No; but they are 80 much 
more respectable for his -shooter. I do hate to see 
him blowing those horrid vegetable pills about.” 


—_go———__ 


Jones: “ Rather an odd kind of contest, that !” 
Smith: “ What contest are you alluding tot” 
Jones: “A friend of mine was just ‘alling me that 


“Yes, papa.’ collections of paintings in the United States. Three | at a fair in Bedfordshire, the people voted ao silk hat to 
“Then strike.” : -ears ago he -bouglt the celebrated picture by | the wickedest man in town. . 
Hi ie a i * unkacsy, “Christ before Pilate,” for the enormous | Smith: “ Indeed! Which won—the milkman or the 


sum of £25,000, and he has paid himself back over coal-dealer ?” 
and over again by exhibiting it throughout the 


country. 


“Put the arnica bottle back in its place, and then 
spend the rest of the afternoon doing sums. If I catch 
‘ou shirking, I’ll thrash you within an inch of your life. 
o you hear ¢” 


—___t-=——___—_- 
PERQUISITES IN A PALACE, 


hf 
a A GENTLEMAN, complaining of bad writing, says :— 
“JT have been much annoyed with the hieroglyphics 
that some people spatter over & sheet of note paper, con- 
cluding with an irresolvable enigma in the p of a 
signature. If compelled to reply to such letters, I cut 
out the signature and gum it on the envelope, and’ 
address the writer as ‘Can't read it, Esq.’” 


—— 


ARE MEN OF GENIUS MAD? 


“Great wits,” and, for the matter of that, men of 
genius, are “sure to madness near allied,” and “the fiery 
spirit, working out its way,” may undermine the 
stamina of the most vigorous constitution. Arthur 
Schopenhauer goes so far as to consider certain mental 
gifts absolutely antagonistic to the physical interests 
of their possessor. 

“The human brain,” he says, “is a parasite which 
attains exceptional development only at the expense 
of other vital organs, and transcendent genius gene- 
rally precludes the hope of long life. Nature’s thrifty 
habits preclude the hope of a simultaneous excessive 
development of mental and physical vigour.” 

Perfect mental and perfect physical ealth perhaps 
necessarily go together ; but the evidence of biogra- 
phical records leaves no doubt that unusual (and espe- 


Queen Curistina of Spain is carrying out, to the 
reat disgust of her household, the reforms introduced 
1y the late Dake d’Aosta, by which the viands coming 

from the Royal table are retained instead of becoming 
the perquisites of servants, as was formerly the case. 
Wine, fruit, bonbons, pastry, and any dishes left, as 
well as flowers and wax candles used for the sove- 
reign’s table, were never allowed to appear again, and 
the result was an appalling amount of waste. 

At the Austrian Court the custom of i age se » 
is still in full force, and it is difficult for anybody 
who has not seen this custom at work to realize what 
it really means. Some of the servants are entitled 
to claim all the bottles of wine which have been | F. : : : 
uncorked but not emptied ; others, those which have | call one-sided) mental pre-eminence 1s found allied 
een brought up from the cellar but left untouched ; | &, oll sorts of physical infirmities—occasionally even 
whilst the wine that remains in the glasses after the with brain disorders. : 
guests have risen from dinner is bottled up carefully Cromwell and Dr. Johnson often passed weeks in a 
and sold by the footmen. state of mental ig. tage bordering on despair, In 

The Court servants make open traffic of the Imperial the case of Swift, ‘Tasso, and Cowper, that disposition 


lcavings, and the keepers of small hotels and restau- became chronic. Rousseau’s eccentricities ane the 
rants buy from.them fowl, fish, and flesh, not to 


suspicion of mndness. Lord Byron’s best friends pro- 
mention pastry, fruit, etc. Many ladies belonging to nounced him unfit for the duties of domestic life. St. 
the second-class society of Vienna come to the base- Simon was subject to fits of hypochondria, which, at 
ment of the Hofburg to buy grand old wines at a low | last, drove him to suicide. ourrier, Swedenborg, 
price, and to get the finest cigars for their husbands, 


Tus is how they manage things in America. On 
one occasion we are told that a passenger, having host 
his pocket-book in a notorious gambling-house at Nat- 
chez, the steamboat captain went to the landlord and 
demanded the article. 

“Tl give you,” said the captain, “till I get my boat 
ready to go to land over the money, and then, if it 
doesn't come, the house shall.” 

True to his-word, just before the boat started, on 
shore he went again, accompanied by a gang of deck 
hands, bearing the strongest ca le the steamer 
possessed. This was passed round the house, and in and 
out some of the windows, and, when all was ready, the 
captain eal demanded the book. No answer Veins 
returned, he jumped on board the boat, sung out to the 
pilot to “ go ahead,” and to the engineer to “ work her 
slow,” and off the boat moved very moderately. The 
rope began to tighten, and the house to creak. Two 
minutes more would have done the business for build- 
ing and occupants, when the latter signified their sur- 
sce and pitched pocket-book and money out of the 
pee and Dr. Zimmerman, were troubled with be- uapaeie 

wow wildering visions. 
ee ee at they would have to pay for Julius Cesar was subject to epileptic fits. Newton, 

Candles also are sold in great quantities by tho ser- Pascal, Auguste Comte, Albertus Magnus, and Cardan 
yants. The Empress, having a positive horror of gas had periods of mental aberration that territied their 
and electric light, forbids the use of anything but the friends with grave doubts as to theirsanity. Richelieu 
purest wax to light up the palace, and it is very suffered fron hallucinations as strange as those of 
amusing to see the servants, to whom the half-burnt | Nebuchadnezzar ; he would fancy himself a horse 
candles belong by right, make a rush to blow them | 2nd prance round the billiard-table, neighing, kicking 


nll ; out at his servants, and making a great noise, until, 
ae moment the last guest has walked out of the exhausted by fatigue, he sutfered himself to be put to 
é bed. ee awakening he remembered nothing that had 

assed. 

Peter the Great was eccentric to a degree that would 
have doomed any other man to an asylum. Charles 
XIL. of Sweden, Velix Sylla, Mohammed the Second, 
Haroun Al Raschid, Alexander the Great, and the 
Sultan Bajazet were subject to uncontrollable tits of 
rage. So were Dr. Francia and the poct Landor. 

\lozart died of water on the brain ; Beethoven was 
morbidly sensitive and eccentric ; Moliére was liable 
to cataleptic fits ; Chateaubriand to attacks of darkest 
melancholy ; George Sand to suicidal temptations ; 
while Chatterton, Gilbert, and probably Rousseau 
yielded to those temptations. Alfred de Musset and 
Poe died a drunkard’s death, and Donizetti ended his 
days in a madhouse. 

Schopenhauer’s view is still further supported by 
the fact that genius is seldom hereditary. It is not 
often that a great statesman, poet, or philosopher 
transmits his talents to his offspring. 


| 


A WEALTHY widow, advertising for an agent*to take 
care of her estate, was overwhelmed with applications. 
The printer had made it “a gent.” 

a 

Smita (who had forgetfully left his purse on the 
piano last night) : “Have you found anything this 
morning, Angelina qe 

Angelina: “Oh, yes, dear ! Thanks! I have ordered 
a new piano stool, some lace curtains, and such a love 
of a bonnet !” 


———————————————————— 


THE MOST LIBERAL 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED. . 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be peid to whomsoever the Proprietors of this Paper may decide to 
be the Nezt-of-Kin of any person who is killed in an accident ocourring 
within the United Kingdom to a Railway Train in which he or the may 
be travelling. This payment will be made subject to the conditions and 
regulations mentioned below. ; 

‘Either a complete copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, or the page of such copy containing this notice, must be upon 
the perxun of the deceased at the time of the accident. The blank line in 
the middly of this notice mustemtain the usual sumature of the deceased, 
acritten cither in ink or pencil, Death inust occur within twenty-four 
hours of the accident, and avpli¢ation for payers of the Insurance 
Money must be made to the Proprietors of this Paper within seven days 
%, ats occurrence, This offer ts not extended to Railway Servants on duty. 

ive hundred pounds of the above sum will be paid by the 


OCBAN 
ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C., 
a sum of £500 will be paid by the Proprietors of PEARSON’S 
This paper ison sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls on Tuesday of 
each week, and a copy confers the benefits of this insurance system until 
midnight on the Tucsday followin the date of publication. This offer is 
not confined to one claim, but wil! hold good for any number of individual 
cases. Not more than £1,000 will be paid on account of any one death, 


Sigmature o.oo. teccccscsesssseseseceseneescseenseneeessenensenssesesee se 
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THE WHITELEY OF AMERICA. 


Tr anyone had told John Wanamaker thirty years 
ago that some day he would be one of the wealthiest 
men in America he would have lng od in his face. 
Yet to-day he is actually a multimillionaire, and has 
been appointed by President Benjamin Harrison to the 
important office of Postmaster-General. 

Jobn Wanamaker began life as the small clerk of a 
sinall tailor in the city of Philadelphia, where he was 
horn, His father was a poor German emigrant, it is 
said, who was himself a tailor. Mr. Wanainaker, very 
early in life, made up his mind not to remain a poor 
clerk all his days. From being a poor clerk he has 
risen by his own individual exertions to be one of the 
largest advertisers in an advertising nation. By this 
imeans he is now the wealthy proprietor of the largest 
dry goods (drapery) business in the United States. 
Mr. Wondnrabet: in fact, out- Whiteley’s Whiteley. 

At the corner of Chestnut Street, Market Street, 
and Broad Street, Philadelphia, there stands a huge 
two-storeyed building, covering over a square quarter 
ofa mile. This is John Wanamaker's Universal bro- 
videry. At the corner of Sixth and Market Streets is 
another building, four storeys in height—Wanamaker’s 
ready-made clothing store. — And in Chestnut Street, 
between Seventh and Eighth Streets, is another great 
tailoring establishment, which has lately been given 
over to the management of his brother, but which is 
the result of Mr. Wanamaker’s own efforts. 

He has for some years pursued the excellent policy 
of giving the people employed in his immense estab- 
lishments small shares in the profits made by their 
labour and his capital, to the great benefit of all con- 
cerned. Last year the amount so distributed among 
the employés in his Philadelphia store alone was 
£21,300. r. Wanamaker says the system results in 
such increased energy and zeal on the part of his 
people that it pays him well. 

He may be seen any day at one of the great houses 


'y hereby certify that the 
premium in respect of this insure- 
ance has oeen paid up to April 
26th. 1891., and that therefore 
every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEK- 
LY is insured with this company 
against fatal railway accident 
to the extent and under the con- 
ditions mentioned above. 


VL 


—— 
Mrs. Fatpurse: “You paint pictures to order, don’t 


u ” 

Great Artist: “ Yes, madam.” 

Mrs. Fatpurse : “ Well, I want a landscape, with a 
lot of deer, and ducks, and partridges, and pheasants, 
and cattle and sheep, and .pigs, and so on, you know ; 
and put a lake and an ocean in—fresh and salt water, 
you know ; and be sure to have plenty of fish swimming 
about, because it’s for the dining-room.” 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


809. What is the Largest Sum ever Won on a 
Single Horse at a Race-Meeting ? 


_It is difficult to state the exact sum won upon a 
single horse, for the reason that these transactions are 
not always made public. We read, however, that Sir 
Joseph Hawley, in 1858, netted £80,000 over Beadsman, 
which won the Derby of that year. ‘This was in addi- 
tion to the winning stakes. Thormanby on one occa- 
sion brought to its owner over £75,000. These win- 
pings, however, occurred at a time when betting ruled 
hig Of recent times we have more information of 
losses than gains. Somebody must have been the 

iner, although probably the protit was not con- 
to one or two persons. We refer particularly 
to the loss of the Marquis of Hastings in 1867, 
when Hermit, by winning the Derby of that 
ear, placed nearly £100,000 to the credit of 
essrs. Naylor and Chaplin. The race was runina 
snowstorm, and the. Marquis returned home a loser 
_ by over £100,000. He had to sell his principal estate 
to meet this claim. We also tind Sir John Astley 
ae more than half this sum upon the unlucky 
eter. 


811. Which is the Most Infectious Disease ? 


Undoubtedly small-pox. Before the discovery of 
vaccination by Dr. Jenner, it is estimated that in this 
country nearly one-third of all the inhabitants, ladies 
included, were pitted with small-pox, which caused 
about ten per cent. of all the deaths taking place ever 
year. Even at the present day the tnfection of small- 
pox is extremely active, spreading readily throughout. 
a house, and often to neighbouring dwellings. It ma 
be conveyed by the breath of a person affected with it 
before any eruption appears, and has been caught 
from a dead body twelve days after decease. It may 
be transmitted for long distances in clothing, bedding, 
letters, etc. A mild case is just as infectious as u 
severe one, and the mildest form may give rise to 
small-pox of the most virulent form. wing, how- 
ever, to protection by vaccination, scarlet fever is now 
the most fatal to life of the infectious diseases com- 
mon to this country. This disease has been called the 
“English Pestilence.” In fact, scarlet fever kills 
yearly, on the average about 21,000 persons, chiefly 
children not exceeding ten years of age. 


312. Are the Aristocracy Longer Lived than the 
Werking Classes ? 


All available statistics on the question appear to 
answer in the affirmative. The average age at death 
among the nobility, gentry, and professional classes is 
fifty-five years, while among the working classes it 
rarely exceeds thirty years. This low average age at 
death is caused by the excessive infantile mortality 
among the latter class, Dr. Playfair estimating that 
55 per cent. of the children of working men die before 
they reach tive years of age, as against 36 per cent. in 
the middle class, and 18 per cent. in the upper class. 
Taking a thousand deaths of persons over sixty years of 
age, the upper classes will be represented by about 
509 persons, the middle by 260, and the working classes 
by 231. These figures deal with the classes asa whole, 
and, of course, include under the description “ workin 
class” a great proportion, if not all, of the diseased and 
impoverished classes who end their days in the work- 
houses, hospitals, and lunatic asylums of the country, 
one out of every nine deaths occurring in these institu- 
tions, and in London one out of every tive. Of acci- 
dental deaths, which average 15,000 a year, the greater 
proportion i3 also among the woiking classes. On the 
other hand, if we examine particular trades and pro- 
fessions with reference to actuarial calculations as to 
expectation of life, we tind the foremost position 
given to farm labourers ; clergymen and farmers come 
next. 


313. Is a Good Memory a Sign of a Good In- 
tellect ? 


Not necessarily. It does not follow that Lecause a 
man has a good memory he is also in possession of 
high faculties. Aman may havea good memory and 
littlé more. On the other hand, there are many men 
with keen intellectus. powers who are possessed cf 
very poor memories indeed. Idiots have been known 
to repeat with perfect correctness long discourses 


which they have heard, though possibly never under- 
stood, thus proving that memory to them is little more 
than a mechanical accomplishment. It is on record 
that a lad in the Earlswood Asylum for Idiots could 
repeat accurately a pagé or more of any book which 
he had read years before, although being at the time 
arfectly oblivious as to its meaning. It does not 
ollow, however, that memory and intellect are never 
found in conjunction. Macaulay, as is well known, 
could repeat or could write from memory a sermon or 
a speech that he had previously heard. He could also 
read a book with marvellous rapidity, and yet seldom 
forget anything he had read. 


314 Can any Creature be Turned Inside Out With- 
out Harm to Itself? 


A tiny animal, which is common in English ponds, 
where it is found attached to duckweed, can perform 
the very acrobatic feat of turning itself inside out. 
The animal is merely a cylindrical stomach, with a 
mouth at the top surrounded by a number of long 
tentacles, from which its name of “ Hydra” has arisen. 
If the mouth of a Hydra be stretched too much by 
food which it has attempted to swallow, it turns itself 
inside out, thus gets rid of the unpleasant morsel, and 
then regains its former condition. At one time it was 
believed that if one of these animals was turned inside 
out it remained in that state, and performed all the 
functions of life. Later researches have shown, how- 
ever, that when turned inside out the animal imme- 
diately strives to regain its normal condition, and 
dies if prevented from so doing. Another extra- 
ordinary gift of the Hydra is its power of reparation 
of injuries, and reproduction of new individuals out 
of portions into which it has been accidentally or 
naturally divided. 1f a tentacle be cut off, an entire 
animal is formed out of it; if the body is cut in half, 
it will join together again should the parts Le placed 
together, and if not, two individuals will result ; and 
should parts of one individual be placed on the cut 
surface of another they will grow together. 


316. What Peoportion of the Wall Area of a House 
should be Occupied by Windows? 


Taking connected houses in London, the space 
occupied by windows should generally be in the pro- 
rtion of 154 ft. of glass to 1,000 ft. of external wall. 
or detached houses, and those in the country, the 
roportion of glass need not be go great. The style of 
erie has also to be considered, and its position. 
A southern aspect, for instance, atfords the greatest 
quantity of lght. A well lighter) house is always 
cheerful, whereas one badly lighted is depressing and 
decidedly unhealthy. The Local Government Board, 
in one of their bye-laws, require that glass windows 
in a room should occupy at least one-tenth of its floor 
area, 


815. At what Age are a Man’s Mental Faculties 
at their Best ? 


Dr. Beard, of New York, has recently collected some 
statistical results, which throw light on the subject of 
a man’s mental faculties. He states that, from an 
analysis of the lives of a thousand representative 
men in all the great branches of mental etfort, he has 
made the discovery that the golden decade is between 
thirty and forty, the silver between forty and fifty, 
the brazen between twenty and thirty, the iron between 
tifty and sixty. The superiority of youth and middle 
life over old age in original work seems curious, 
when we consider the fact that nearly all the 
positions of honour, and protit, and prestige—profes- 
sorships and public stations--are in the hands of the 
old. Menare not, as a rule, widely known until long 
after they have done the work that gives them their 
fame. Original work requires enthusiasm. If all the 
original work done by men under forty-five were 
annihilated, the world would almost be reduced to 
barbarism. Men are at their best at that time when 
enthusiasm and experience are most evenly balanced ; 
this period, on the average, is from thirty-five to 
forty. Still, though, the general rule may be stated 
thus, many cases could be mentioned in which 
the mental faculties have been retained in the 
Breatest vigour up to extreme old age. Thus, 
Sophodes was ninety when summoned before a Board 
having control of the dramatic performances at Athens 
on the charge that’ his intellectual faculties had de- 
cayed. lis answer was to read from a just completed 
manuscript his “CEdipus_at Colonus,” perhaps the 
greatest of his tragedies. Isocrates, the “old man elo- 


. 


quent,” was ninety-six when he wrote his celebrated 
“ Panegyric” oration. Xenophanes wrote his memo. 
rable elegy at ninety-two; and Theophrastus composed 
his “Characters” at ninety-nine. Coming to relatively 
modern times, the pencil fell from the hand of Titian 
only when he was stricken with the plague at the age 
of nearly one hundred ; and no diminution of Michael 
Angelo’s imaginative capacity was observable at the 
age of ninety. A distinguished Boston lawyer, Sidney 
Bartlett, made, at ninety, as powerful an argument as 
he had ever delivered. ‘he mind of Quincey was clear 
until his death, at ninety-five. As a living example 
Mr. Gladstone stands pre-eminent. 


317. Why do Trees sometimes Shed their Bark ? 


A tree sheds ita bark, following the law of nature by 
which waste matter is excremented. The plane, for 
instance, sheds its bark annually, making room for 
new and living material through which the sap of 
the tree may he conveyed. In every tree there is a 
certain distension going on as the diameter of the 
tree increases, and the outer covering is always 
deleteriously acted upon by the elements. Plane 
trees are generally selected for planting in London, 
as, owing to their annual shedding of bark, they 
throw off that accumulation of dirt, which keeps most 
other trees from looking fresh and healthy. 


318. Does Coal become Deteriorated if left in the 
Open Air ? F 


Coal undoubtedly becomes deteriorated, and of less 
value by being exposed to the action of the atmosphere, 
which affects it in pretty much the same way as 
it does a bar of iron when it forms rust. Lon 
rods are always seen in large heaps of stacked ele 
They are rihdneet and carefully examined every 
day to see whether the heap is “sweating ” or heating. 
This “sweating ” shows the chemical action which is 
so destructive to the coal, and greatly depends -upon 
the position of the heap in regard to exposure to 
atmospheric influences. Soft coal suffers the greatest 
amount of loss, as it crumbles to dust by the action of 
the sun, air, and rain, and has been computed to lose 
in bulk to the extent of twelve per cent. per annum. 
Hard coal, when exposed to the weather, is only 
calculated to suffer to the extent of about cight per 
cent. per annum. Coal that has been some time stacked 
never briigs the same price in the market as fresh coal, 
and always burns as if its principal life-giving consti- 
tuent had been taken out. London coal is never equal 
to that obtained nearer the pit’s mouth, thus shewing 
that it has lost much in its exposure to the atmos- 
phere in transition, and whilst stocked in the mer- 
chant’s yard. 


319. Which is the Most Level and which the Most 
Hilly County in England ? 


Taking it altogether, Lincolnshire may be con- 
sidered the most nara county in England. It is not 
until we get to the north of this county that we find 
any hills worth calling by the name, while the southern 

arts, including the fen-lands, are notoriously flat. 
Aaaoeinelinns is run very close by Huntingdonshire and 
Cambridgeshire. Westmoreland is mabe btadll the 
most hilly county, and it is impossible to tind any 
parts of it that are not traversed by elevations. Derby- 
shire takes second place, but the hills here are not, on 
the whole, nearly so high nor so frequent as in West- 
moreland. 


320. What Proportion of the Puppies and Kittens 
a ae Year in this Country are Allowed 
0 Live 


It has been estimated that about 2,000,000 dogs, of 
various sizes and ages, exist in this country. Pro- 
bably not more than a fifth of these are females, each 
of which, on an average, produces six pups in the course 
of the year. Of these, certainly no more than one in 
six is permitted to live. Cats are estimated to number 
about 7,000,000, the proportion of females being about 
one-half. ‘These bring forth, on an average, some ten 
kittens each in the course of the year, not more than 
tive per cent. of which survive the pail, pond, or 
stream. These statements show that four hundred 
thousand pups and a million and three-quarters 
kittens are allowed every year to continue the exist- 
ence they have begun. However it is, that, with this 
immense annual increment, dogs and cats do not fairly 
overwhelin us with their numbers is a mystery. ‘The 
figures given are, of course, merely estimates, which 
may be excessive. They do not, however, seem so to 
the writer. 


SS SS es 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replics to any of the questions 
asked here from readers who hace the knowledge and ability 
to answer them. We shall print the best reply to bie! 
question, and shall pay for all printed ut the rate of two 
guineas a column, or about fiecpence a line. The same 
reader may send replics to any nimber of queries. Enve- 
lopes should be murked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any issue uf the pauper 
must reach us by first post on the Tuesday following their 
wublication. Payment will only be made for replies pub- 
lished. Authorities on which coplieg are based must be given. 
Half-a-crown will be paid on publication for every question 
received which ts considered worthy of insertion, 


QUESTIONS. 


311. What constitutes a nation? 
342. Do stout people require more food than thin ? 


343. How far on an average does a man walk in a 
year? 


344. Which battle has most influenced the world’s 
history ? 


345. Have persons ever been born with a full set of 


teeth ? 


346. Whence does the “Union Jack” derive the 
latter part of its name ? 


347. How many people in the United Kingdom wear 
spectacles, except when in bed ? 


348. Why is not a lord bishop’s wife entitled to 
share her husband’s title ? 


349. Is it a sign of pleasure or displeasure when dogs 
how] on hearing music? 


350. Which is the largest continuous single estate 
in the kingdom ? 


(Weex ENDING 
MarcH 28, 1891. 


‘WITH ALL HER FAULTS.” 


I1’s true she writes a scrawly hand, 
Puts intwo “t’s” where one would do, 
‘And spells “ dog” with an extra “g”; 
But not a girl in this wide land 
Is half so dear, and very few 
Qne-tenth so sweet as she to me. 


Dear thing ! she sometimes says “I seen,” 
“ They was,” “I’s not,” or “So be you’; 
“‘Them’s yours,” “They’s good”—harsh to my ears; 
But she is still my lovely queen, 
Whose heart-beats are to mine most true, 
And will be yet for many years. 


Some say that love is blind, and I 
Would add that love is deaf also ; 
''hough grammarless and spelling 
My love is handsome, sweet and shy, 
The secret of our love. you'd know? 
She’s only five and I'm her dad. 


—_—___t-=—_—_ 


FRENCH AUTHORS ON CREMATION. 


A Pants newspaper has received some interesting 
uestion 
“Do you 
ee to be buried or cremated ?”—incinerated, the 
Sardou. 

burned.” 
ear death, 
but will pre er to be laid to rest with his parents in 

y 


and amusing answers to its_lugubrious 
addressed to leading literary Frenchmen : 


*rench call it. ‘“ Burned, burned,” answers 
“T shall have much more pleasure in bein 
Vrancis Coppée, the poet, says he does not 


the family tomb. 


Leconte de Lisle, another poet, says he has “no 
desire to be either buried or cremated.” Alphonse 


Daudet considers that “the two methods are equally 
disagreeable.” Father Hyacinthe Loyson is not per- 
sonally interested in the disposition of his bod 
death. “The question is,” he says, “to see t at no 
one is interred alive—which happens more frequently 
than people imagine.” 

“My dear consrere, it is a paragraph from my will 
you want,” writes Zola. His opinion is that “crema- 
tion has cleanliness on its side, but I fear it will be 
slow to establish itself, because it wounds the affection 
we have for our dead. As to my personal tastes, I 
have not yet been interrogated, but I really think it 
would be best to leave the decision to those whom 
we leave behind and who love us.” 

Francisque Sarcey, the famous dramatic critic, if he 
dies in Paris, would prefer to be “incinera , and 
considers that cremation is the best mode of disposin 
of the dead. The venerable Jules Simon, writes, “ 
liave not made the choice. It is probable that I shall 
rot make a will, having nothing to leave to anyone. 
My children will choose the method which will cause 
them the least pain. I leave to them the option of 
preserving my cinders in an urn or my bones in a 


tomb.” 
a Ss 
LIVING BY SYNDICATE. 


Wren I was on the other side of the herring pond, 
I found that the American must deal with syndicates 
all through life. If he is a native of New York State 
a company will nurture him with milk which it buys 
from the Liemera at three half-pence a quart, and ae fe 
tu the people at from fourpence to fivepence a quart. 

When be goes to school his slates are furnished by 
another company which has raised the price of school 
slates thirty per cent., and, thanks to protection, 
sends its best slates to England and Germany. 

If the American boy wants a lead patil he must 
apply to a syndicate which charges Aimericans one and 
a third more for pencils than it asks from foreigners. 

The American Trays candy is indirectly atlected by 
the sugar trust, and his pea-nuts are doled out to him 
through the medium of the pea-nut combination. 

If the American has a taste for the delicacy known 
as canvas-back duck, the Baltimore Trust, which has 
control of that delicacy, will supply him. 

When he has finished the duck, another syndicate is 
ready with a toothpick for him—for even such an 
insignificant industry as toothpick-making has not 
escaped the syndi ate schemers. 

The American may continue his progress through 
life, using syndicated envelopes, wearing syndicated 
loots, drinking syndicated whisky, warming imself at 
syndicated stoves, and patronising other companies 
which control indispensable commodities. 

Should illness overtake him, o castor oil trust will 
do his best for him, and as the duty of 200 per cent. on 
castor oil insures it an absolute monopoly, it will 
charge very highly for its medicine. 

Even death does not free the American from syndi- 
cates. They pursue him to the grave. There is a 
coftin-makers’ ring in New York, which has raised 
prices to the syndicate standard. There is also a 
syndicate in marble, which has increased the price 
of ton:bstones. Thus, the American citizen, who is 
surrounded on all sides with accommodating “trusts” 
through life, may be burie | in a syn licated coftin, and 
comiemorated by a syndicated tombstone. 
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A HORSE STEAK. 
THERE would be no chance for a scheme to establish 


¥@ LOVERS ALk. 


alg announced previously, we are anrious to 


‘ A le a start in 
a home for old and weary horses in Paris. The A Taee cone . 
Yerisians pave got other uses rhe! horses enfeebled by bed re =the eer hae alkene bat are forced to 
e and otherwise incapacitated than to superannua while ea’ slow! 
them in a hospital. The eat them. When a horse pero TI ES pat guurried Nieto. cues 


becomes absolutely worthless for the he is con- 
sidered good enough to be eaten, and is driven off to 
some alg the abattoirs, where every year about five 
thousand of them are slaughtered and sent forth to the 
“boucheries” to be made jnto steaks, roasts, sausages, 
and bouillon. 

Except in the restaurants in the r localities, how- 
ever, a horse steak is sometimes di icult to obtain. It 
does not figure in the ménu at Duval’s establishments, 
or at the restaurants on the Boulevards, You will not 
always get it to order, but you may be frequently oP 
plied with it as a substitute for something else. The 
restaurateur, thinking that a horse by any other name 
will taste as sweet, hasa habit of mixing it up with 
other dishes, and thus clandestinely palming it off on 
his innocent patrons. 

In order to see the kind of horses slanghtered in 
Paris for human consumption, I recently visited one of 
the horse abattoirs, There were about a hundred in 
the stables, and a more wretched, racked, miserable 
lot of old knock-kneed and used-up hacks could hardly 
be brought together. Suffering from sores of all kinds, 
ugly enlargement of the legs, and unhealed wound 
they seemed to have contracted all the ailments an 
afflictions that fall upon the equine race. 

Various breeds were represented. There were iste 
boned Flemish horses, the remainder of od ta the 
framework of “percherons” and thoroug breds, a 

[ cabriene hacks and ponies, several 


Pearson's Weekly advances to the rescue of these fi 
hearts. Any pair of lovers who resolutely set to work, 
interest deine pelo = Spa eA nad onl agi can, at no 
e ves, have a ‘or 3 

We will give A Hunprep Pounns to an pores ire who 
are anzious to be in @ position that enables to oct up 


house-keeping without her delay. 
The absolute bona of this offer is shown by the following 
our offices are 


letter from the Rector of the parish in which 
situated :— 


Dectors besten. SE.Ulemuat Damts.tae, Tent}! by 


Muy daw Sirs 
Vion mad plearare om receding te 
wag Meuest wid, Le Ma Hye 
then Ue, aul ct r wuidly . bd uy 
Lurene eee piltg nent 
issued Hy “Renrotes Wer 4 tu haw 


} wd de o Untque w $0 
id “Yxhalh latd we thust until 


Sat nel lot o re sear tae “¢ Q u" ofits dj af 
mules, and @ sma gerian ass. ut a dozen : toLow OS 
butchers were at work slaughtering. It does not fue Wyuned sa btu fae 


take much to kill a horse. As5 
frontal bone is sufficient. > 

Before killing the animals the butchers have a cruel 
system of tying them up close to the door of the 
killing shed, and there the poor brutes stand shaking 
with fear until their turn comes. In one of the 
abattoirs a curious-looking carcase was hanging, which 
at first was somewhat puzzling. It was too small for 
a horse, too large for a sheep, and it did not exactly 
resemble an ox. It was an ass. 

Horseflesh was eaten in Paris before the siege of 
187r. As early as 1811, the members of the Council of 
Salubrity at Paris, reported in favour of horseflesh as 
food. In 1847, the Société Protectrice des Animaux, 
which is the French Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Amaral reported in favour of it. When 
it was hinted that old horses frequently had maladies, 
such as the glanders and farcin, which were conta; ious 
to man, and, at the best, old worn-out horses could not 
supply good wholesome meat, the committee cited the 
highest veterinary authorities in their favour. It was 
not until 1857, however, that the building of horse 
abattoirs commenced, and the hippophagists achieved 
their purpose. 

Except in Paris, horseflesh is not largely used in 
France. It is much cheaper than beef, and sells 

enerally at about 14d. a pound. It differs in colour 
rom beef, and is coarser in fibre. Those who have 
eaten it say that it is not at all bad to the taste—until 
you know that it is horseflesh. The restaurateurs, as 
already stated, successfully manage to get over this 
prejudice by calling it something else. ; 

A horse in fairly good condition will produce about 
300 lbs. of meat, but the old, used-up, and almost flesh- 
less animals killed at Paris will not produce anything 
like that. As old useless horses can be bought for 
anything between 12s. and 30s., there will, considering 
the value of the hide, be a margin after paying the 7s. 
of octroi duty which the town of Paris takes off every 
220 Ibs. of meat that goes out of the abattoirs. In face 
of the extensive official machinery in connection with 
the abattoirs it should probably not be hinted that 
some of the horseflesh in the market is not of first-class 
quality. The horses are inspected before they are 
killed, after they are killed, and when exposed for sale 
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No hard task is set, those who wish to relieve the Rev. 
J. J. H. Septimus Pennington of the £100 which he holds. 

The coupon which is printed below will appear in each of 
the next issues. The money will be given to the couple 
on whose behalf we receive the number of cou: 

The following are the conditions that must be o! ed. 
Any infringement of them will disqualify candidates :— 

ot more than one by ae bre! sent in on halos $ a “4 
Srom any one issue must be filled in by the same indwidual, We 
wish this competition to be the means of making the paper 
more widely known, and therefore have laid down the regula- 
tion that every person who fills in a coupon shall have bought 
From a newsagent or bookstall the copy from which it was taken. 

This is to prevent any fairly well-to-do person from bmying 
up the paper in large quantities, cutting out the coupons, an 
getting friends to fill them in. 

Careful inquiries will be made before the prize is awarded, 
with a view to finding out whether these conditions have been 


complied with. 
rite plainly in either or pencil. Be careful to fill the 

coupon up properly. Mark envelopes containing coupons with 
the word “‘ en .” Begin sending coupons at once, and do 
not be afraid that by sending early you run any chance of their 
being mislaid. The greatest precautions will be taken to pre- 
vent this, and early receipt will enable us to check the num 
and make inquiries as the competition proceeds, instead of de- 
laying matters while we do so at its close. 

‘No members of the staff, nor any of their relatives or inti- 
mate friends, may compete. 

The Editor reserves the right to arrange any dispute that 


in the boucheries. may arise, and his decision must be i 

, . | At the beginning of next year we shall hold a similar com- 
France is not the only country where horseflesh is titi of next y es old as 
eaten. In Germany the consumption of horseflesh has PeThe ape wale | sg eo oe sande ae — 


been authorised since 1855, and it is eaten in Belgium, 
Austria, Norway, Sweden, and other countries. The 
number slaughtered at Berlin annually is about 1,500, 
and at Vienna about 2,000. 


a 


“Tats what I call hush money,” remarked the 
daddy when he planted down the cash for a bottle of 
paregoric to take home for use among the infantile 
portion of the family. 


———— 


Jackson (whose financial credit is gone): “T tell 
you, Witherbee, we are on the verge of a financial 


anic.” 
Ls Witherbee: “ Pshaw ! What makes you think that 1” 

Jackson (confidentially): ‘Well, sir, Bagley and 
Robert, used to lend me sinall sums a year ago, but 
when I go to them orale ie for a fiver or a tenner, 
they tell me frankly that they haven't got it. Bagle 
and Roberts are two of our best business men. I tell 
you, sir, we're going to have a panic.” 


ENGAGED COUPLE COUPON. 
March 28th, 1891. 


Have bought a copy of PEARSON’S WEEKLY of 
above date at 


Address .. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND STRANGE. 


Under this heading we shall, in future tssucs, ish brief 
accounts of new and curious tnventions and discoveries. 


Should any readers have something exceptional of the kind 

they would like to communicate to the world at 
large, we shall be very glad if they will make this the 
medium for doing so. 


Tue latest swindle is the imitation of buffalo horns 
in leather. So far as appearances are concerned, these 
sham articles are quite equal to the finest pair of horns 
that ever grew. 


Accorpine to Herr Japing, the hourly amount of 
water falling over Niagara Falls is 100,000,000 tons, re- 
presenting 16,000,000 horse-power ; and the total dail 
production of coal in the world would just about suf- 
fice to pump the water back again. 


AMOoNasT very recent American patents in engineer- 
ing noticed by I[NvENTION, are a screw propeller, 
and a blast furnace hopper. A saw-filing and setting 
machine, a windmill, and a ticket-printing machine, 
represent the most notable mechanical inventions. The 
following are the more striking of the miscellaneous 
inventions: A breech-loading gun, a ventilating Ha 
ratus, a dredger, a fender for vessels, a dri hng 
machine, a bottle-filling apparatus, a barrel washer, a 
grate support, a vehicle seat, and a clothes hanger. 


A USEFUL apparatus has been patented for the use 
of ladies going to the Queen’ Drawing Rooms. It 
is a small posy holder, constructed to fasten on the 
door panel of a carriage, made in silver and electro- 
plate, and slipped into a little socket attached to the 
woodwork with screws, The slant of the holder 
throws the flowers forward, so that every bud, fern 
frond, ér orchid spike is protected from injury. The 
posy will keep much fresher when freed from contact 
with a hot hand, and ladies who have endured the 
strain of holding a bowyuet for hours in a well-gloved 
hand will be stat tu be relieved from such an ordeal. 


A wew chemical fire-alarm, consisting of a small 
copper cartridge, closed by an india-rubber button, and 
filled with fire composition, is now used in Sweden. 
The fuse contains a mixture of potassium chlorate and 
sugar, and on it is placed a paraffin capsule containing 
a few drops of enlpharie acid. When the temperature 
of the room rises above the melting point of paraffin 
the sulphuric acid is liberated and ignites the chlorate 
mixture, which in its turn sets fire to a Bengal light. 
A fusible metal disc, placed in contact with the mix- 
ture, will also be melted, and thus make electrical 
connection with a call-bell so as to sound the alarm at 
a distance. 

Ir is stated that M. de Meritens has invented a 
method of treating wine by electricity, with a view of 
increasing its keeping qualities. he wine to be 
treated is passed thro a small tube containing a 
series of silver discs connected to the poles of the 
alternator. The wine, as it flows through the tube, is 
thus traversed by arapidly alternating current, which, 
it is supposed, destroys the ferments. The experi- 
mental plant is capable of treating twenty-two 
gallons of wine per hour. The process has been tried 
on wine of all sorts, and the results are stated to be 
most marked with the light Algerian wines, whose bad 
keeping qualities have hitherto prevented their 
exportation. 


A PAPER mousetrap? Certainly; and an_uncom- 
monly good one it is, too. It was invented, or dis- 
covered, by a bright little housekeeper after this 
fashion :—Despite all screens, the ubiquitous fly per- 
sisted in visiting her kitchen, and, to stop his buzzing, 
she bought some sticky fly-paper and told madame 
cook to display its attractive and retentive surface 
freely in various parts of the room. This was done. 
Bat, the next morning, there was the sound of a squeak- 
ing and a squealing, and lo! upon a sheet of paper 
which had been laid upon the floor was Master Mouse, 
very much distressed 1n mind, and, as to all four feet, 
very much stuck fast. Thereafter, whenever mice 
become troublesome, a sheet of the paper was laid near 


their run, with a nice repetition of the above result. | 


Up to date, eight have been thus taken, and the paper 
still holds good. No patent applied for. 


A SINGULAR complaint has recently been addressed 
to the New York Board of Health, stating that malaria 
has been caused by the water in the large iren tank 
which nearly fills the building No. 25, Centre Sircet. 
Tt has now been mide known that unused water has 
filled that tank for nearly a hundred years, the tank 
having been constraeted by the Manhattan Conipany, 
which was chartered by the State Jegisinture in 1799. At 
that timea certain Aaron Barr and his political associ- 
atcs wished to establish a bank in opposition tothe banks 
which were ander the control of a certain Alexander 
Hamilton and his friends. Burr resorted toa trick, and 
caused the passage of an Act tocharter a company, 
with a capital of £500,000, to supply water to the city 
of New york, and with powers to engaze in the East 
India trade, and to establish a bank. ‘The Lank of the 
Manhattan Company became a permanent and useful 
institution, but the ousiness of supplying water went 
no farther than the ereetion ef the tuoce hich bos 


been kept full of water in order to comply with the 
terms of the bank’s charter, 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Sm Bensammn BAKER es Mr. Binni line investi- 

tion, have reperted that two main London sewers 
ore imperatively required the cost being estimated at 
about £2,500,000. With this expenditure the sewerage 
system of London would be available for a population 
of 7,000,000, or 2,000,000 more than at present. 


Wuat is claimed to be the largest locomotive in the 
world has just been completed and tested at the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works (U.S.) It is one of the class 
known as tank locomotives, and has no tender. The 
tanks are on both sides of the boiler, and their capacity 
is 2,000 gallons. The s for the fuel, which is an- 
thracite coal, ison the footboard. There are five pairs 
of driving-wheels, which are the only wheels, tifty inches 
in diameter. A powerful air-brake operates on each 
driving-wheel, and there are head-lights and steps at 
both ends. In working order the weight is 195,000 
pounds. 


Ay American locomotive driver says :—‘I once had an 
interesting experience with a quicksand. My engine run 
off a low bridge near River Bend, about a hundred miles 
east of Denver, and fell into a small creek filled with 
quicksands. A wrecking train came up in a few hours, 
but the eugine had entirely ens par The railway 
authorities ordered it to be raised, but it could not be 
found. We sounded with rods to a depth of over sixty 
feet, but not a.trace did we discover of the engine, 
which had vanished as completely as if it had never 
existed. Four years afterwards it was found at 
a depth of over a hundred feet, and was raised. We 
then ascertained that there was scarcely a bit of rust 
on it, the breaks were few, and after a little tinkering 
it was about upon the rails again. The sand had kept 
out the air, and prevented the iron’from oxidising. 


ee ee 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Tue Princess Maud wears a single eye-glass. 


Mr. Rupyarp Kretrye, unlike other novelists, can 
never write unless he is within sound of the rattle and 
roar of traffic. 

Mr. J. Monk Foster, author of “A Miner's Mil- 
lion,” and other popular Lancashire tales which are 
being largely syndicated in the country papers, is 
thirty-two years of age. In the year 1888 he was 
working in the coal pits as a miner. : 


It will be a matter of surprise to most people to 
learn that Sir Charles Russell, our ablest advocate, is 
perhaps the most nervous of epeniers, both at the bar 
and in the House of Commons. He has, however, by 
long practice, obtained such control of his feelings as to 
effectually hide his agitation. Sir Charles is a great 
turf authority, as everyone knows ; he is very fond of 
a game of whist, and is a snuff-taker. 


Mr. W. 8. Pentey, alias the Rev. Robert Spalding 
alias Guy Warrener, resides at. Woking in the summer 
and at Wandsworth in winter. ‘the former neighbour- 
hood, which is anything but cheerful and inspiring, is 
enriched by an old-fashioned two-stayied cottage, 
almost hidden in the summer days by foliage and blos- 
som, in the garden of which the popular actor makesa 
special hobby of his asparagus and strawberries. Mr. 
Penley is the son of a schoolmaster, and in his eighth 
year wasa chorister at St. John’s church, Westminster. 


-Mr. C. H. Sanrorp, a very wealthy man, who made 
his money in Buenos Ayres, at this time last year took 
over the Duke of Leinster's house in Carlton House 
Terrace, and has since transformed it into the tinest 
of this tine set of mansions. It is more like a Renais- 
sance palace than anything else. The hall is lined 
with the rarest of coloured marbles and the staircase 
is of pure statuary marble. The mantel-pieves and 
ceilings are of the most gorgeous and original de- 
scription. Altogether the alterations and improve- 
ments have cost considerably over £100,000. 


Joaquin Mruver, the bard of the Sierras, whose 
works, peculiarities, and eccentricities, are almost as 
well known in Londof as in New York, has become a 
complete recluse. He lives all the year round at his 
placé near San Francisco. He sees no visitors, and does 
not enter a town oftener than twice a year. He does 
all his literary work in the morning, writing while 
in bed until noon, when he arises and spends the after- 
noon in cultivating the trees in his ene or in taking 
Jong walks. Owing to his belief that a man should not 
beceme on too casy terins even with his family, he 
meets them orly in common at the table. 

Sr Grorsr Grove isa remarkalle instance of haw 
aman may drift intoa creer wholly different to that 
for which he was intended. Sir George was brought 
up as a civil engineer, and has left evidences of his 
skillin two iron lighthouses put up by the English 
Government. He was secretary to the Crystal Palace 
between 1852 and 1873, from which date up to 1878 he 
was one of the directors. The great work of his life 
was the conception and editing of the “ Dictionary of 
Music.” Sir George may claim with justice to have 

pularised Schubert's musie in England. He was 
snighted in 1ss2. when, at the Prince of Wales's 
request, die asnted the dire ven of the College of 
Music. He is very 79} with the students, and is 
aman with many fricrds. : 


pee) one 


Kiva Leorowp of Belgiuntis an indefatigable walker 
and has an invincible objection to wearing gloves. " 


Tus Countess of Yarborough & collar of 
diamonds said to be matchless, aad probably pricelens: 
Dorine the spring and summer days Messrs. Justice 


Hawkins, Grantham, and Smith always ride on horee- 
back to the Law Courts 


IT is not generally known that Sir William Marriott, 
Q.C., M.P., Mr. Bowen Rowlands, Q.C., M-P., Mr. T. 
A. Froude, and Mr. Leslie Stephen, have all been 
clergymen. ; 


Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN, feeling unwell, consulted, a 
few daysago, a distinguished pecs ‘ake,” said 
the latter, “two nocturnes in blue when you go to bed, 
and an arrangement in black the next morning.” 


Lorp AND Lapy Bure’s town residence, St. John’s 
Lodge, Regent’s Park, which was oy ogi last year 
from Sir Julian Goldsmid, has lately been considerably 
altered and enlarged one of the additions being a 
private chapel. rd Bute’s famous collection of 
pictures, which were only saved during the disastrous 
fire at Luton Hoo, about forts years ago, throagh being 
cut out of their fremes, are hung in the gallery of St. 
John’s Lodge. This place was the residence of Lord 
Hertford during the reign of George IV., and it was 
then a suburban villa. 


Mr. Epmunp Yares used to visit the late Sir William 
Gvil for professional examination two or three times a 
year, and always admired not only the completeness 
and thoroughness with which he discha ed his duties, 
but the ease with which, that duty done, he glided into 
ey chat relieved with unsuspected gieams of 

umour. Mr. Yates was telling bim once of an 
officious doctor, who, uninvited, took upon himself to 
lecture him upon the ill-effects of smoking, and wound 
up by saying: “Every cigar that you take, sir, is 
another nail in your coffin.” “Stuff and nonsense !” 
said Sir William ; then, with a bright glance from 
under his bushy eyebrows and a grim smile, he added, 
“You should have told him you meant to be buried in 
a wicker basket.” 


Tue father of the present Lord Dysart was a very 
eccentric peer. He seldom ever issued from his lodgings 
in Norfolk Street, and used to carry on all communi- 
cations with the outer world by means of a small slit 
in his door, through which communications to and_ fro 
were passed. Every day his lordship had sent to him 
the number of cabhages cut, of peaches on the trees, 
of eggs laid, and of chickens hatched on his estates. 
He made his investments through an aged domestic 
servant. One day an old lady walked into the South- 
Western Railway Company’s oifice, and asked whether 
there was not an issue of some sort of guaranteed 
stock? The clerk said that there was. “ Quite safe?” 
said she. ‘Oh yes, old lady, you need not be afraid of 
your money ; do you want to put your quarter's wages 
in it?” “ Well,” she said, “if you p ease, be good 
enough to give me £60,000 worth of it, and here’s 
the money ;” and with that she untied a big pocket 
from under her dress, containing notes to that amount, 
and presented the pocket to the astonished clerk. 


Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales is most 
happy when living a quict life at Sandringham. Here 
she has her children, her wonderful dairy, her flower 
peste, and all her pets to look after. The Princess 
vas & wild-flower garden in one corner of the grounds, 
the cultivation of which she makes a weal hobby. 
Sandringham is not a “show house,” but one which 
impresses you more with its comfort than with its 
magnificence. The drawing-room, which is deliciously 
comfortable and quietly furnished, affords an example 
to the numerous women who over-furnish their rooms 
until they are so crowded that one can scarcely move 
about. Life at Sandringham is very simple. The Prince 
breakfasts with his sons and any male members of the 
Royal family who may be there ; the Princess break- 
fasts in her private apartment, while the daughters 
take their repast in the schoolroom. When this meal 
is over they come down to say good morning to their 
father, usually accompanied by a group of pet dogs. 
The gentlemen go out shooting or riding, while the 
ladies in the house amuse themselves with books and 
pers and, later in the day, when her necessarily 
arge business has been got through, are joined by the 
Princess. Luncheon brings all together, and this in- 
formal meal is, when the weather permits, served in 
al fresco fashion. The Princess is an extremely good 
whip, and naturally very fond of handling the eflibans. 
Tea comes at tive o'clock, and dinner is served in the 
dining-room at about half-past eight. The Prince and 
Princess dine with their guests; the Princess sitting in 
the centro of one. side cf the table, while the Prince 
sits exactly opposite. One of the Princess's hobbies is 
her dairy ; here she has made butter many a time for 
household consumption. This room was made in 
Bombay, and comprises churning rooms, butfér rooms, 
etc., all elaborately fitted with elaborate Indian tiles. 
The daughters of the Princess are extremely practical 
in their ways. They know how to sew and cut out well 
enough to make their own gowns, and their knowledge 
of every art taught them is thorough. They can go 
into the kitchen and cook well; they understand the 
art of bread-anaking. and if they were ever thrown upon 
their own rescurces would be well able to take care of 
themselves. 


Warr zxpvie 
Maxcu 28, 1891. po 


POPULAR PAPERS.—NO. XII, 


BARSON'S 


JQOBEKLY. 


As the concluding article of this series, I am going 
to tell my readers as much as I think will interest 
them regarding my own paper, and the progress it has 
made during its as yet short life. To write in the first 
person, as has been the case with the other articles of 
this series, would seem egotistical, and, besides, I 
wish to avoid the appearance of laying claim to all the 
credit for the unexampled success of Pearson’s Weekly. 
Tle paper owes its popularity to the ¢tforts of its 
staff as a whole, and whatever commendation is 
deserved must be shared amongst them. 

It sccms rather bold for a periodical which will not 
sec its first birthday for four months to claim admis- 
sion among the “Popular Papers” of the day, but, as 
we shall prove by figures farther on, the public has 
been so kind as to show such extraordinary apprecia- 
tion for our efforts “to interest, to elevate, to amuse,” 
that we may fairly: claim the distinction which we 
venture to bestow upon ourselves. ; 

We are not, we trust, overgiven to boastfulness in 
this journal. We do not, week by week, cram mis- 
leading figures regarding our circulation down the 
throats of readers, nor do we brag, as a rule, of our 
various excellences or our phenomenal success. We 
manage to get along without continual reference to 
“rivals,” and their various shortcomings as com- 
pared with our own perfections ; indeed, we disclaim 
rivalry with anyone, simply making it our object to 

roduce a journal which is worthy of support. We 

ope, therefore, that we may be allowed to have what 
may be termed “a good blow off” regarding the paper, 
upon the distinct understanding that we do not otiend 
again in this manner for some time to come. 

There have been a good many different reports as to 
the real origin of Pearson’s Weekly. One in particular 
has obtained “wide credence, and we are lad of this 
opportunity to give it a most em hatic denial. The 
rumour to which we refer states that this paper was 
started by the Bet aera of Trt-Bits, because the sale 


of his own publication was dropping, and he hoped to 
See by the po 
C 


been excepti 
8 se it holds good, and the fact 
oroug ly conversant with the commer 
the literary side of journalism stood us in ie stead. 
Of No. 1 we printed a quarter of a m1 
and the whole of them weretaken by the trade. 
eeshy! well aware that not a quarter of these would 
sold (the age of miracles has not returned, though 
our first issue led the editor of an important provincial 
journal to say that he thought it must have), but we 
wished the paper to be widely distributed, and we also 
wished to provide a plentiful stock of specimen copies, 
for we believed then, as we believe now, that if a 


JO INTEREST, 


To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


journal ts good, the distribution of specimen copies is 
the very best way to advertise it. ae 

Fellow members of the press were extraordinarily 
kind both in announcing the appearance of the paper, 
and in saying a good word for it when it was published. 

So far as we can judge we secured from the very 
first, subscribers to the number of some forty or 
thousand, and this clientéle has steadily increased wee 
by week, and is still as steadily increasing. 

We have not relied solely upon the intrinsic merits 
of the paper to secure readers, but we believe that the 
result would have been almost as satisfactory had we 
dono so. We started with a Railway Insurance for a 
Thousand Pounds. The offer was no wild one, but was 
based upon the frequency of bond fide railway acci- 
dents, and half of the liability was undertaken by an 
insurance company of unquestioned solidity. 

This offer had scarcely been before the public three 
weeks when our lead was followed by another journal, 
which offered the same sum on the old principle, that 
seemed expressly devised to place a premium upon care- 
lessness and suicidal tendencies. Having been obliged 
to pay a claim, the paper in question altered its 
system to the precise lines of ours, with the important 
exceptions that whereas we pay & large sum weekly to 
asolid insurance corporation, in return for which it 
shares the risk with us, our imitator takes the whole 
risk ‘upon itself, and that we recognise any number of 
cluims per week to the full extent, which it does not. 
It is for travellers to decide under which system they 
would prefer to be insured should evil fortune place 
them among the victims of a big railway accident. 

Our Football and Cyclist Insurances (which latter 
will be resumed next week) have, we believe, some 
little influence in popularizing the paper, and no doubt 
the various out-of-the-way offers which we have made 
from tine to time, have, by stimulating curiosity, in- 
duced people to purchase a copy who would otherwise 


have remained in ignorance of its existence. But there 


ularity of one what he lost by the 

ecrensed circulation of the other. This idea seems 
also to have been fostered by the fact that in the open- 
ing article of this series we gave a description of ‘TIT- 
Birs, which showed the paper in a very favourable light. 

As a matter of fact, ‘lr Bra is not losing sound at 
all, and the story is devoid of foundation, beyond the 
fact that Pearson’s Weekly is edited, managed, and 
chiefly owned by an unassuming individual whose naine 
it bears, and who, for several years, was responsible for 
the management, and, with the other principal seceder, 
for the Reeracy contents of Trt-Bits. e is now 
ussisted by two more former members of the staff of 
the little green paper, as well as by others who never 
worked for Mr. Newnes, including a gentleman who 
has recently joined the staff, and who was recently 
described by-“‘Tng Peopie as “one of the most brilliant 
young journalists to be met with in a day’s walk.” 

Far drom the two papers being connected in any 
way, Pearson’s ‘Weekly came into existence simply 
because the proprietor of Trt-Bits placed a con- 
siderably lower value upon the services of the people 
who conducted his paper for him than they did them- 
selves, Of course in this matter every man has a: 
right to his own opinion. In Burleigh Street opinions 
ditlered, with the result that the already crowded stalls 
of the newsvendors received an addition on July 24th, 
1890. 

So much for our origin. Now for the progress we 
have made. 

A very great number of papers fail for no other 
reason than that they are brought out by people who 
know no more about the practical, business side o 
journalism than they do about Indian warfare. The 
young * brave” is not allowed to go upon the war-path 
until he has familiarized himself with the arts of dis- 
covering a hidden trail, concealing his own tracks, 
und lifting an enemy's scalp. i 

‘The civilized Briton, who has the knack of writing 
just as the Indian may possess that of shooting, thinks 
that he has only to jot down his ideas upon paper, get 
afew other people to do the same, contide their jomt 
rilurls to a printer, and sit down to count the money 
which rolls in froth an expectant public. He knows 
Jess about the prices he ought to pay for paper and 
printing than an Indian baby does about woodcraft, 
and, to pursue the metaphor a little farther, he is 
usually pretty effectually scalped himseif before he has 
even found the trail. 

If a brilliant but. unpractical journalist wants to 
bring out a paper, let him do so by all manner of 
means, but not without securing the co-operation of a 
man who knows the fair price of producing it,and, even 
nore iwportant, the way to place it when itis produced. 
To the rule that ignorance means failure there have 


the literary contents of the paper have 
“boom.” The remarkable steadiness of the rise in 
circulation shows this. 

And now we will give some hard figures as to the 
progress that we have made. Here is a combination 
of two certificates issued to advertisers, and duly 
attested by a member of the Society of Chartered 
Accountants. The first sentence was a separate certi- 
ticate sent out at the beginning of this year; the 
latter part formed the nucleus of a second, which was 
dated February 28th, 1891. 


Y hereby certify that the circus, 
dation of PEARSON'S WEEKLY excgeds 
100,000 copies por issue¢. And further, 
that the first eight issues of PEARSON'§ 
WREXLY this year show a net increase 
4n circulation of 34,000 copies, or an 
average weakly jncrease of over @,000 
copiss, 


There are at this moment only three non-illustrated 
papers of the class to which this belongs that enjoy 
arge circulations. 

One is Tit-Bits, which has been established nearly 
ten years, and has a rising circulation of over half a 
million copies per issue. 

Another is ANSWERS, which has been in existence 
nearly three years, and has a circulation of about 
159,000 per issue, a figure considerably lower than the 
cale to which it rushed up owing to its adoption of the 
“munssing prize” tactics, against which, both in this 
paper and in Tit-Dits, we steadily objected, as a 
form of gainbling likely to lead to serious evils. Our 
strong fecling against this most pernicious form of 
competition was sutliciently justified by the action of 
the Government which put an end to it. 

The third is Pearson’s Weekly, which has been in 
existence only eight months, awe tins a circulation very 
largcly in excess of 100,000’ per issue, as the figures 
given above prove. When only six months old it had 
a circulation of over o hundred thousand, a state of 
affairs which we believe to be absolately without 
miralicl in journalism. What the future may bring 
orth of course no one can say, but, judging by the 
start that has been made, we think we are justified in 
hoping very great things. * 
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as to every other rule ; but, broadly 
that we were 
ercial as well as 


lion copies, 
We were 


can be no question that the quantity and quality of 
been its beat 


We have already alluded to some of the causes which 
have led to pe unexampled success. beg fact that 
we give more for a penny than others no doubé 
hail ats influenes, Sepecaally with the pretnny 4 
“canny” Scot, with whom, we beli is paper 

more popular, in proportion to its circulation, than 
bas Ae published on 


opinions of men well able to judge of the aos? of 

our matter. It must, however, suffice to say that we 

have never allowed ourselves to be satisfied with mere 

quantity. That is nothing unless quality also can 
assured. 

_The kindly assistance of those who warmly appre- 
ciate the paper has been of the utmost service in 
promoting its popularity. We have, from the very 
irst, offered specimen copies to readers who cared to 
dissemimafe them among their friends, and the 
responses to this offer have been more numerous and 
gratifying than we dared to hope. We feel convinced 
it is no idle boast to assert that never in the history 
of journalism has a paper gained more friends in a 
short time than this one has. 

Every post to hand since our offices were opened has 
brought us fresh material on which to base this asser- 
tion. We have cupboards and cupboards completely 
filled with appreciative letters, a large Dea 
written as from one friend to another, and all telling 
of the kindliest ible interest in our welfare. 

Letters which have recently ax 
show as plainly as a could t 
in which ministers of religion the paper. 

Our offices are on the yang floor of one of the 
finest buildings in London — Temple Chambers — 
situated just off the Thames Embankment. A gentle- 
man who interviewed us some little while back, with a 
view to obtaining some facts for an article that ap- 
peared in an influential journal, described them as 
“fit for THe Times.” Winle not attempting to claim 
strict accuracy for this description, we may fairly say 
that few weekly papers are better housed. 

Our correspondence is so large that it necessitates 
the services of four shorthand clerks, who transcribe 
their notes with the same number of typewriters. 
Every letter that leaves our office is typewritten— 
we wish we could say the same for every one 
that enters it. 

There are two ways of making @ paper sucocessful— 
provided always that the elements of success are 
present so far as both editing and management are 
concerned. One is to Dane your paper out and slow] 
creep inch by inch into public favour, adding to an 
aap orene it as its growing popularity allows you to 

0 50. 

The other is to start at once on bold, large lines, 
doing everything as well as, or if possible better than, 
anyone else, and by making a big splash, force public 
attention at once, relying upon your merits to retain 
it. Only if, you adopt this course, be sure that your 
splash is big enough, and beware of planging into 
expenditure that will yield no result. crag is 
easier in these days of many advertisements than 
to waste money in advertising. , 

The latter plan is the one which we followed. The 
game we played was a bold one. Many peop said to 
us when our first number appeared, “ t's the good 
of all this? You cannot make such an enormous penny- 
worth pay. Why throw away money on paper-makers, 
printers, and authors ? ” 

They were right and they were wrong. It would be 
absolutely impossible fo make a paper so large as this 
pay at a penny if the sale were to confined to even 
so large an issue as avhundred thousand copies 
weekly. But we did not jump with our eyes shut ; we 
knew exactly the expenditure that we were incurring, 
and laid the paper out on lines which ensured to pur- 
chasers the very best pennyworth of interesting and 
i ae literature that could possibly be pro- 
cured. 

So far as can be seen our confidence in the discri- 
mination of the public was not misplaced. We have 
leapt into a big success in a manner which has simply 
amazed men whose whole lives have been passed in 
journalism, and it only now remains to be seen whether 
we are capable of maintaining the position which we 
have succeeded in winning. 

At the conmmencement of this article, we announced 
our intention of having a good “ brag.” We have had 
it. And we hope that in thus boasting we have not 
ger too severe a strain upon our ers’ patience. 

Ve should like to conclude by assuring them that we 
regard their friendly assistance as having been the 
very most important factor in securing our present 
position, and we sincerely trust that we may continue 
to deserve such kindly praise, such helpful advice, 
and such hearty recommendation at their hands as 
have been awarded to us in the past. 


red in our columns 
he favourable light 


And here I must conclude what I hope may event- 
ually prove to be only a first instalment of articles on 
PopuLaR Papers. I cannot do so without expressing 
my gratitude to the editors and proprietors of tho 
various journals of which I have been permitted to 
speak, for their kindness in supplying me with inform- 
ation regarding their publications, and granting me 
the fullest facilities for inspecting their establishments, 


AN ECCENTRIC ENEMY. 


A sINcvLak enemy of Prince Bismarck is a man in 
Potsdam, who, by diligence and economy, from a 
simple mason’s apprentice has become a well-to-do 
capitalist and proprietor of several houses. In his 
successful career he met with but one terrible blow, 
his only son having been killed in the war of 1870—a 
war and a calamity for which he has since held, and 
still holds, the prince responsible, and against him he 
wreaks the following original vengeance :— 

He is the owner of & grave in the cemetery of Pots- 
dam, where, since the interment of his son, he has 
erected a fine mausoleum, on the top of which is placed 
an artistically sculptured owl, the head and features of 
which bear a striking resemblance to those of Prince 
Bismarck, the well-known" three single hairs” included. 

A few years ago our man built a house, over the 
cornice of every window in which is carved a Bismarck 
head, the historical three hairs being represented in 
the shape of as many cannon. Quite recently he built 
a house with the same portrait decorations, this time, 
however, letting three serpents take the place of the 
cannon as the prince's capillary ornament. 

a 
WHAT MONKS HAVE DONE FOR 


GOOD LIVING. 


Ir is a remarkable fact that the epicures of the world 
should be so largely indebted to the French monks and 
clergy for the luxuries they enjoy. 

‘The monks and curés of France have done as much 
for their country in the preparation of savoury delica- 
cies as the most renowned chefs. One of the largest 
oyster parks in the country was started by Abbé Kon- 
netard, the curé of La ‘l'este, whose system of artiticial 
cultivation is so successful that of the numberof oysters 
distributed throughout France every year perhaps a 
quarter are produced by the Abbé. 

The renowned liqueurs, Chartreuse, Trappistine, 
Benedictine, and others, betray their monastic origin 
in their names, and the strangest part of their pro- 
duction is that they should be the work of the most 
severe and ascetic of religious bodies. The elixir of 
Garus is the invention of Abbé Garus. The Beziers 
sausages were first prepared under the directions of 
the Prior Lamoureux. The popes Bergougnoux sauce 
was tirst mingled by the Abbé Bergougnoux. ‘The 
delicate Floguard cakes are tine invention of the Abbé 
of that name. Even the immortal glory of the dis- 
covery of champagne is attributed to a monk. To 
these may be adie the delicacies in bon-bons, confec- 
tionery, and the like, which owe their origin entirely 
to nuns in the French convents. 


ee: Sere 
A SCATHING DENUNCIATION. 


Jonn Ranpotpn’s denunciation of Henry Clay, in a 
session of the American Senate of 1825, was so scath- 
ing that the victim could not answer, but sought 
revenge through a challenge. Randolph, pointing his 
long finger at him, said ; 

This man—mankind, I crave your pardon—this 
worm —little animals, forgive the insult—was raised to 
a higher life than he was born to, for he was born to 
the society of blackguards. 
him, cruel to us, has tossed him into the Secretaryship 
of State. Contempt has the property of descending, but 
she stops far short of him. She would die before she 
could reach him—he dwells before her fall. 1 should 
hate him if I did nat despise him. It is not what he 


is but where he is that ees my heart inaction. ‘That 
alphabet which writes the name of Thersites, of black- 
guard, of squalidity, refuses her letters for him. The 


wind which thinks on what it cannot express can 

searcely think on him—an hyperbole for meanness 

would be an eclipse for Clay.” 
es 


SOMETHING NEW IN BEGGING. 


He was a_fine-looking fellow, young, athletic, 
and exceedingly well, yet modestly, dressed. The 
most striking thing about hin, however, was a heavy, 
scrubby growth of beard of a hue atrociously red. 
There was not enongh of this growth to be dignified 
with the name of sees, but just cnough to give 
the fcllow a dirty and rather ferocious aspect. He 
approached in a unvlest yet: manly way, touching his 
hat, as he said : 

“Pardon me, but can I detain you fora minute? I 
amastranger in London. [came here from Excter 
three days ago to look for employment. J was unfor- 
tunate enough to lose my purse containing every penny 
Thad. That is why Iam walking the streets at this 
hour of the morning. I hate to ‘Leg. but (rubbing his 
hand across his unshaven chin) I’m ina very awkward 
tix. At ten o'clock I have an appointment with 
a gentleman who has promised to employ me as a 
clerk. It will ruin my chances for the place if I go 
looking like this. Will you lend me twopence so 
that I can get a shave?” 

I had just a little suspicion, to substantiate which I 
asked the beggar if he was hungry. An atlirmative 
answer was followed by an invitation to step into a 
neighbouring establishment, where we were soon seated 
over a modest breakfast of tea and bread and butter. 


Some fortune, kind to | 
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y in conversation, and engaging in manner. 
Over the meal he soon warmed up. 


that his tale of woe was a mere ruse of an ord 
or rather an extraordinary, beggar. 


following information :— 


“T did come from Exeter to get employment, but I 


could not tind it, and now I don’t want to. In m 
extremity I could not afford to be shaven, and 
had never learnt to shave myself. They say neces- 
sity is the mother of invention. I needed a shave, 
and in my necessity one night about three months ago 
I appealed to a gentleman outside Farringdon Street 
station to give me the money to get one. told him 
just what f told you, and immediately he gave me six- 
pence and wished me luck. 

“The ease with which I got that ‘tanner’ induced me 
to try again. I tackled about twenty men, more thanthe 
half of whom swallowed my yarn and gave me money, 
amounting to over five shillings. My success as a 
beggar knocked all desire for work out of me. I saw 
that I had an easy task, and stuck to it. Its only 
drawback is that t have to go unshaven four days a 
week. During those four days, though, I make enough 
to live all the week, so I get shaved and loaf about 
London the other three. Oh, that ugly red beard is 
my salvation, though it used to be the bane of my life. 
It earns thirty shillings to thirty-tive shillings or more 
a week for me without work, though I must dress well 
to bear out my story, youknow. It’s not half a bad spec.” 

Perhaps not, thought I, as we parted, perhaps not, 
at least until the Scotland Yard people read this article. 


————-—_ — 
QUEEN DOLLY. 


Do ts’ eyes alone form an important article of com- 
merce, and a properly appointed “ waxen baby ” gives 
employment to nearly as many tradespeople as her 
young mistress. Dolly does not eat or drink, it is 
true, but the manufacture of her body occupies several 
industries. Sewing and stuffing her first outlines 
modelling her waxen limbs, arranging her head of rea 
hair, are all distinct trades. 

There are shops in London were customers can have 
their own children’s features copied in dolls and 
supply hair for the waxen effigy to make the re- 
semblance complete. 

Doll dressmaking is a separate branch of the 
trade. Shops which deal only in paper patterns keep 
these for dolls as well as for Gigs customers. 
Regular outtits, complete in the minutest particulars, 
are made in various sizes for dolls, and kept at 
all the leading toyshops. A customer purchasing a 
doll, size two, three. or four, has only to quote a 
number to be supplied with under-garments of every 
description—dresses, stockings, and shoes—all guaran- 
teed to fit. 

Every toilet appointment, down to sponges and _per- 


| fumery, is supplied in a doll’s trousscau ; and some of 


the toy dinner and tea-services are more complete 
than many in daily family use, while a costly doll’s 
house is better furnished than most ordinary houses. 
Perhaps, after all, the shabby old toys of our ancestors 
gave equal pleasure to their tiny owners. A child 
will often turn from the most apparently attractive 
plaything to cherish some battered and broken 
favourite. 

+ 

? 


THE SCHEME DIDN’T WORK. 


“T pon’? know whether they do it intentionally or 
not,” said young Jack Kane, thoughtfully, “but some- 
how these newspapers pass round an awful lot of 
unreliable intormation.” 

“ How's that 1” languidly inquired his companion. 

“Why, I saw ina paper last week thata poor young 
fellow in St. Helen’s borrowed an umbrella of a bank 
director, and the next day returned it.” 

“Not true, that!” 

“Oh, yes, he did, really,” continued Kane; “he 
walked into the bank the very next day and returned 
the umbrella. The director was so much astonished 
that he called the young man back, and made him his 
cashier at a big salary.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“So, you see, as T had got one of the first editions of 
the same paper, J thought l’d work the same dodge 
before any of the others.” 

“Good scheme !” 

“Sol rushed round to the Royal Bank and asked 
Louis M'Lean to lend me an umbrella. ‘There was a 
director's meeting going on at the time.” 

“What did old Moneybags say ?” 


“He said, ‘Why, it isn't going to rain for a month | 


jes ‘Tknow what I am about, said 1; ‘just you 
end me an umbrella.” So he told the clerk to let 
me have one and take ten shillings for security. But 
that isn’t the worst of it. When I looked at the 
umbrella Tl be hanged if it wasn't the one that 
M'Lean had borrowed from me two years ago.” 

Then they both lit cigarettes and mused over the 
utter unreliability of the press. 


The beggar proved to bea really delightful companion, 


When he had 
become sufficiently communicative | candidly, but in 
a half-shamed sort of way, told him of my suspicion 
inary, 
With a hearty 
laugh, and without any indication of remorse, the wan 
admitted it, and a few questions drew from him the 


A SATIRICAL innkeeper advertises his house as “the 
only second-class hotel in the world.” 


—_-g———_—_ 


A “WOMAN’s RIGHTS LaDy” wants the name of the 
Pullman cars altered either to Pull-man-and-woman or 
Pull-irrespective-of-sex cars. 

a 


A ’cure Yankee has invented a nest, in the bottom 
of which there is akind of trap door, through which 
the egg, when laid, immediately drops; and the 
hen, looking round and perceiving none, forthwith 
lays another. 

—— 

A FASHION paper asserts that “snowballs make a 
lovely trimming for a tulle bonnet.” Though it is 
getting alittle late in the season we venture to observe 
that small boys consider snowballs appropriate trim- 
mings for men’s hats also. 

—+t=_—_ 

“My lawyer ought to be here instead of me,” the 
burglar said, through his cell door, to the warder. 

“You robbed the house, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes, but the lawyer's got all I took. If he's got 
the plunder, why am I punished?” 


—<t___ 

Some time agoa gentleman advertised for an office 
boy and requested the applicant to-write, stating age, 
condition, and salary expected. He received many 
answers to that. advertisement, but none as interestin, 
as this one :—“ I’m twelve years old and im a orfan. 
haint got’no father and I haint got_no mother. ma 
boy. Ihaint got no brother and I haint got nothin. 
I'm all alone and I got to get along. Beats everything 
how hard times is!” That boy got the place and is 
doing well. : 


2. 
25 


Two Ways or Looxrxe art It, 
His. 


A glove, dropped from my lady’s hand— 
earest hand, so smooth an slender, 
Its poe so white, so dainty fair, 
Clasping mine with pressure tender. 


The rosy wrist, the perfect arm 

This empty length did late encase— 
Their beauty only rivalled b: 

The charm of her beloved face, , 


It is not theft to hide it safe, 

Locked with the treasure of my heart ; 
Ah! would I could its wearer keep 

Thus for myself, from all apart. 


Hers. 
That selfish man stole my new glove— 
Not that I really ought to care ; 
But gloves are quite expensive things— 
’Twas one of a three half-crown pair. 
—_—f___. 


“T conrzss I am sometimes sorely perplexed,” said 
the father, with a heavy sigh, “when I think of the 
future of my boys. It is a great responsibility to have 
the choosing of a calling in life for them.” 

Through the open window came the voices of two of 
the lads at play. 

“Look here!” loudly exclaimed Johnny, “that isn’t 
fair! You’ve divided those marbles so as to get all the 
best ones in your own bag.” 

“Didn't I ave the trouble of dividing ‘em ?” retorted 
Willie, hou “D’you think I am going to spend my 
time at such jobs for nothing ?” ; 

“So far as Willie is concerned,” resumed the father, 
after a pause, “the task of choosing a vocation is not 
ditlicult. I shall make a lawyer of him.” 


TO READERS WHO WISH US 
WELL. 


If you anpreciate our efforts “ to interest, to elevate, to 
amuse,” will you help us make the paper known by handing 
specimen copies to your friends? Readers who will so far 
trouble themselves as to do this will be giving the most 
practical proof possible of their approbation. 

We will gladly send (carriage free, of course) the number 
of specimen copies for which any reader asks. Foremen, 
time-keepers, overseers, and others in large factories awl 
workshops are in a position to render particularly valu- 
able assistance in this way. 

We hope that any readers who know people in such 
positions will kindly send us their names and addresses, 
so that we may Le able to write and offer them specimen 
coptes for distribution. ; 

Were we providing no larger a pennyworth of reading 
matter than some of our contemporaries, we should be 
able to advertise cetensively, As it is, we feel we may 
ask those whom we succeed in pleasing to make the paper 
known a little in this manner. 

We have printed on small gummed slips a facsimile of 
the heading with some wording round tt. T'o those 
who will make use of these we shall be most happy to 

orward a packet. 


Warn ENDING 
Manca 28, 1891. 


———— 


FACTS. 


—————————————— oo 


THERE are 200,000,000 copies of the Bible scattered 


throughout the world. 


It is estimated that from 90,000 to 100,000 deer feed 
in the forests of Scotland, and that 4,000 stags are 
killed annually. 


Ir is stated on good authority that the factories of 
England, France, Germany, and Holland produce 
about 77,000,000 pins daily. But where do they all 
go tol 


Tue Vaur or Lonpon.—The completed results of 
the London County Council's exhaustive examination 
of London's wealth show that, on the whole, the 
Council value the rental of London, as “an heredita- 
ment,” at about 424 millions sterling, and they calculate 
that, counting their assessments in the City, these 
figures add about & million sterling to the present 

ross valuation. At twenty years’ purchase ndon 
Ys at this amount worth £850,000,000 sterling. 


JeaTING E1rrret.—Chicago proposes to house the 
World’s Fair of 1892 in the Feahest structure the world 
has ever seen. It is to have a central tower of steel, 
aupperteg a roof 3,000 feet in diameter, carried upon 
gables without o single column. It will resemble a 
colossal iron tent. There will be an unbroken area on 
the main floor of 162 acres, which is double the area of 
the Paris Exhibition. Above the roof, it is propose 
to continue the tower several hundreds of feet above 
the height of M. Eiffel’s. 


A PLucxy Qugen.—The Queen of Portugal wears 
the French life-saver’s medal. In 1874 she was bathing 
with her two sons, Charles and Alphonse, aged eleven 
and nine years, at the watering-place of Cascaes. A 
big wave carried off the two children, and the queen 
boldly swam out to their relief. The sea was running 
high, and the Queen and her boys were nearly lost inthe 
surf, when the lighthouse keeper, seeing their danger, 
dashed into the water and succeeded in 
three to shore in safety. 


A Curious Export Trapr.—California carries on & 
large business in sea-shells, which are gathered on its 
coast and shipped to Europe. One firm has a contract 
to ship forty tons of ahelle every sixty days. They 
are worth from a hundred and forty to two hundred 
pounds a ton. They are used in all kinds of decorative 
industries, returning to the United States, from 
France, vastly increased in price when transformed 
into pearl buttons, brooches, shawl-clasps, knife- 
handles, or turned to account for various descriptions 
of inlaid work. : 


Tue Chinese endure change of climate better than 
any other race. 


Tue cast-off linen belonging to the Royal Family is 
sent to the hospitals. 


Ir is believed that the value of salmon and migratory 
trout taken in English and Welsh waters is slightly 
over £150,000 every year. 


A STRANGER visiting an Esquimaux camp has to ex- 
ee his cheek, upon which he receives a blow, felling 
hin to the ground. This is a token of hospitality. 


Tue Royal standard of Persia is an apron. Stout 
old Gao, the Persian blacksmith, raised a revolt which 
sroved successful, and his leathern apron, covered with 
jewels, is still borne at the van of the Persian armics. 


THERE are only six surnames in the island of St. 
Kilda, an adjective being usually added for the more 
ctlectual definition of the person addressed. Thus, for 
example, there is Callum Beag (Little Malcolm), or 
Donnull Og (Young Donald). 


In Scotland the supporters of the réyal arms, the 
lion and the unicorn, hold reverse positions to those 
which they hold throughout the rest of the United 
Kingdom. ‘This was actually stipulated for in, and, it 
is believed, is one of the clauses of, the Act of the 
Union between England and Scotland. 


Tae TAX upon Docs.—The inventor of this tax, 
according to Lord Brougham, was Mr. Dent, of a West- 
moreland family, and a partner in Child’s Bank. After 
Pitt had imposed the tax Dent was universally known 
ly the name of “ Dog Dent.” | He frequently received 
large hanipers freely garnished with hares’ legs, 
sheasants’ tails, grouse and partridge wings, ¢tc., but 
invariably filled with deagl dogs. 


Se_r-NouRISUMENT.—That animals may sometimes 
he kept alive for a long time solely on nourishment 
supplied from their own hodies, is evident from the 
fact that after a great fall of earth on one occasion 
from the clit? at Dover, which buried a whole family, 
n hog was found alive tive months and nine days 
after it had thus been buried! It weighed about 
seven score when the accident happened, and had 
wasted to about thirty pounds, but got all right again. 


OranGE-PeEL.—In Amsterdam there is & regular 
orange-peel mart, where saucers full of peel are set 
out upon long tables, and tasters go among them 
selecting for purchases. Such experience have these 
men that they can_ tell, simply by breaking and 
smelling a bit of peel, just what part of the world it 
comes ‘ae -and that from Curacoa always commands 
a higher price than any other. The bitter orange- 
peel which is produced in Curacoa makes the aromatic 
liqueur which bears the name of that island, but which 
is really made by the Dutch in Holland. 


Tue Popr’s ASTRONOMICAL OnservaTory.—The new 
astronomical observatory which Leo XIII. has caused 
to be set ap within the Vatican precincts is nearly 

t ; 


PLEASANT FOR THE PatiENtTs.—The singular dis- 
covery has been made that the New York Legislature 
in 1806 appropriated 1,000 dollars to pay a certain 
Hessian quack doctor named Crous for an infallible 
remedy for hydrophobia. The so-called remedy con- 
sisted of an ounce of the jaw-bone of the dog. burned 
and pulverised, the tongue of a newly-foaled colt 
similarly treated, and a scruple of verdigris scraped 
from the surface of an old rusty copper coin, the whole 
to be mixed and taken internally. Perhaps 80 or 
90 years hence the latest experiments will be con- 
sidered as strange as Dr. Crouss prescription appears 


complete. is provided with a lift, which is already | to-day 
in working order. The eminent astronomer, Padre ore 
Denza, has_ been requested by the Pope to take the A Day's DRINKING OF AN Eart.—The household 


account of the, Earl of Fglinton for ale and wine 
during his residence in Edinburgh in 1646 and 1647 
has been recently discovered. Here is a record of the 
FEarl’s drinking on the 26th of November, 1646 :-— 


direction of the new observatory, and will shortly be 
installed in his post. ‘The whole has been established 
and completed on a princely scale, and with regard to 
all the latest exigencies of modern science. The great 


equatorial telegraph, which it was at first proposed to To your lordship’s morning drink : a aune 
order at. Leipzig for » sum of £3,000, has been pur- Foroty lady’s ie 2 drink . « 1 ae 
chased instead at. Paris, at a cost of £4,000. The ob- Yo your lordship’sdenner » + + pynts. 
servatory will be inaugurated next month. Mair . ‘ ? . "  f  B pynts. 
Nature anp Art.—Upon examining the edge of Te ease (later) meal . + +) 3 pynts. 
the sharpest razor under a microscope it will appear, Ree \ anes cs ers 
fully as broad as the back of a knife—rough, uneven, ee Sees ante — se pynt. 
and full of notches and furrows. ‘An exceedingly sinall To your fapdeliip’= sper «+, + Syate 


needle resembles an iron bar. But the sting of a bee 
seen through the same instrument exhibits everywhere | 
the most beautiful polish, without a flaw, blemish, or 
inequality, and ends in a point too fine to be discerned. 
‘The threads of a tine piece of lawn are coarser than 
the yarn with which ropes are made for anchors ; but 
a silkworm’s web appears smooth and shining, and 
everywhere equal. "The smallest dot that can be made 
with a pen appears irregular and uneven ; but the 
little specks on the wings or bodies of insects are found 
to be precisely accurate circles. Such is the dispro- 
portionateness of the efforts of Nature and Art. 


WHAT WILL THE SUMMER BE LIKE 1—The optimists 
who are consoling themselves that we shall be com- 
pensated for the late severe winter by a fine summer 
inay tind their ardour cooled by an announcement just 
made by M. Lancaster, of the Brussels Observatory. 
So far from his exhaustive study of meteorological 
records affording any support to this popular notion, 
he finds that a cold winter has never been followed by 
a very hot summer. 


On the contrary, in the majority 
of cases the summer following a severe winter has 


His lordship, with the aid of “my lady,” appears to 
have got comfortably through fifteen or more “ pynts” 
on this particular day. 


Courtine nv Hottanp.—In certain parts of Holland, 
when a young man thinks he has found his affinity, it 
is customary for him to ask for a match to light his 
cigar at the door of his beloved one’s house. This little 
subterfuge is intended to arouse the parents of the 
girl to the fact that something is in ie wind. Ifa 
second call, with a similar object, is made soon after, 
no doubt is left of the young man’s intentions, and the 
parents proceed to investigate his character and ante- 
cedents with a view of ascertaining his eligibility for 
admission to the family. When he calls the third time 
—always for a match to light his cigar--they are pre- 
pared to give him an answer. If his suit is regarded 
with favour, he is politely requested to ste inside for 
the first time, and is served with a light. it he is not 
accepted he is refused a light, and the door is shut in 
his face without further ceremony. But, having Fre 
pared for this Seley eee the downcast suitor will in 

1 


enerally been cold. Hence we may look for achilly | all probabilit light his weed with a match from his 
une and July. What is more, M. Lancaster's data | own box, and walk naan ninSING on the transitory 
are all in favour of a prolonged period of cold in nature of all earthly things Vhen the accepted 


suitor is invited to enter the house, he, as a matter of 
course, informs the parents which of their daughters 
has captivated his fancy. When this is settled the 


summer, coinciding with rainy weather, so that a wet 
season is in all probability Vefore us. Indeed, out of 
fifteen cold winters between 1833—90, all but two 
have been followed by wet summers. 


young man steps forward, and they join hands. 
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Tuene are six millionaire editors in New York. 

A pocror'’s fee in China varies from fourpence up ta 
a shilling. 

Iw Chili fifteen different Cabinets were formed in the 
thirty months previous to February. 


Tue herring family contributes more largely to the 
food of the people than any other of the fish families. 


Do.ts are tabooed in Bagdad, the women believing 
ne tee may one day come to life and harm their 
children. 


Tue greatest novelty in dolls has now been invented 
in Nuremberg, the great German town for dolls and play- 
things. A machine in the doll causes it to move its 
hand, and to write neat little letters on a slate or on 
paper. Whole sentences can be written, to the great 


amusement of children. 


Wuen Booxs YIELD A Prorit.—Profit of cheap 
literature is said to be about as follows :—A “ shilling 
shocker” pays its expenses 
copies ; @ 38. book, upon which and all other grades 
the price of the cover has to be accounted 
pees after it has sold 1,500; a 6s. boo 
ias sold 1,000; a two-volume library book when it has 
sold 400; and a three-volume book when it has sold 
300. 


Moves Lire Mactc.—A curious watch has been 
brought out in France. The dial is transparent, but 
there are no works behind it, and the hands appear to 
move by magic. The secret lies in concealing the works 
at the edge of the case, and communicating the motion 
to the hands by means of a glass disc, which acts as & 
toothed wheel, This disc revolves between the front 
and back of the dial, which are both of glass and hence 
its motion is unperceived. 


Eco Coxtectors.—The collection of eggs for the 
pastry-cook’s purposes will soon be proceeding 
along all our coast precipices at & rapid rate. At 
Flamborough the egg collector begins his work early 
in June; at Lundy Island he is also busy ; and atso in 
the Shetlands and at St. Kilda. General y speaking, 
however, the eg s thusgathered in prodigious uantities 
are the eps of a few species as yet vera = undant ; 
and, to the credit of collectors, it should said that, 
towards the end of the nesting season, they abandon 
operations, and leave the harried birds time to hatch 
out at least one consolatory egg. 


A Crock MADE OF Brrap.—Milan has a curiosity 
in a clock which is_made evtirely of bread. The 
maker is a native of India, and he has devoted three 

ears of his time to the construction of this curiosity. 
Ye was very poor, and, being without means to 

urchase the necessar metal, deprived himself regu- 
arly of his daily bread, which he devoted to the con- 
struction of this curiosity, eating the crust and saving 
the soft part for doing his work. He made use of a 
certain salt to solidify his material, and when the 
various pieces were dry they were perfectly hard and 
insoluble in water. ‘The clock is of respectable size 
and goes well. The case, which is also of harden 
bread, displays great talent in design and execution. 


LoneLy Cyprus.—There are no isolated buildings of 
any kind in rural Cyprus ; there is not even & Fr side 
inn in the whole country. Beyond a few farms—huge 
buildings, always untidy, now ruinous, where Turkish 
s used to live in 
immunities enabled Turkish lan 


detached cottage in the island. There are no country 
gentry, great or small; there are no substantial 
yeomen ; and all the peasants live in poor an 

unlovely villages. An between one village and 
another, often a considerable distance, there is not a 
house to be seen, not 4 shed, not a tree, not @ hedge, 


not a road—usually not a single human being. 


Tue Ber’s Workrno Toors.—An investigator into 
the mysteries of animal life, says a scientific journal, 
asserts that the bee’s working tools comprise & variety 
equal to that of the average mechanic. He says that 
the feet of the common working bee exhibit the com- 
bination of a basket, a brush, and a pair of pincers. 
The brush, the hairs of which are arranged in sym- 
metrical rows, is only to be seen with the microscope. 
With this brush of fairy delicacy the bee brushes its 
velvet robe to remove the pollen dust with which it be- 
comes loaded while sucking up the nectar. Another 
article, hollowed like a spoon, receives all the gleanings, 
which the insect carries to the hive. Finally, by opening 
them one upon another by means of a hinge, these two 
pieces become A pair of pincers, which render important 


service in the construction of the combs. 


We have devised a little plan which we hope may prove of 
mutual benefit to the paper and its readers. We are pre- 
pared to supply any reader with a dozen stout postcards for 
3d. This ts not pure philanthropy, for one-half of the back of 
each card ts occupied by writing in the editorial ‘* fist” which 
sets forth the merits of the paper. Postcards are, as a gencrab 
rule, used for quite short communications, and half of the 
space ordinarily at disposal would in most cases prove 
sufficient for the requirements of the uscr. If you want to 
giveus a helping hand, and ut the same time save yoursclf 
money, send along three penny stamps. 
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BrpRoom Feraxs.—In Campden House School, where 
Dr. Ellis occupied the post of head master, there were 
nearly a hundred boys, who occupied five dormitories . 
but we have to do with only two of these. One of the 
two was a large one, containing sixteen boys, of whom 
I wasone ; while the other was a small room, occupied 
only by four seniors. The two dormitories were con- 
nected by a short passage. 

The c pion of our room was a tall, stalwart 
ibaa named McDonald, with a deep gruff voice 
that much resembled the doctor's. Mac was of a 
very warlike disposition, and was never so happy as 
when leading a hostile expedition into the bedrooms of 
some of our foes. One adventure of which he was 
particularly fond consisted in setting out alone to 
attack the four head boys. ; 

On one memorable night, having determined to 
amuse himself in this way, he announced his intention 
to us, and enjoined us to be ready to come to his 
assistance whenever he called. Creeping along the 
passage with cat-like tread, he stole into the enemy's 
camp. Before the latter had time to comprehend the 
meaning of the disturbance, Mac had whisked their 
Dedclothes off, and was raining downa shower of blows 
upon their detenceless bodies, and ere they could seize 

eir bolsters he was gone. ; 

About a quarter of an hour elapsed, during which 
time the seniors were collecting their scattered senses 
and bedclothes, and Mac was donning his everyday 
clothes, which being black, and the sante size as the 
doctor's, might easily have been mistaken far that 

tleman’s. The operation of dressing having been 
rought to an end, Mac addressed a few words to us 
ina tone loud enough to be heard by the seniors, to the 
effect that if we made any more noise we should each 
and all have to write five hundred lines of Virgil on 
the next day, all the while simulating the doctor’s 
voice as much as possible. Then, with a firm and de- 
cided tread, he passed on to the senior’s room. 

The latter, thinking it was the doctor approaching 
were, of course, instantly fast asleep. Mac advanced 
towards the beds, and, unresisted, stripped each in 
turn of their coverings ; then, lifting them upon his 
knee one after the other, he applied his slipper most 
vivorously, and it was not till they had been chastised 
all round that they discovered the trick they had been 
played. A scuffle ensued, and Mac, hearing suspicious 
sounds downstairs, speedily decamped, leaving his foes, 
as they thought, masters of the field. Immediately 
they began to prepare for a warm reception of their 
enemy, should he again appear. 

Meanwhile the doctor, hearing the noise overhead, 
crept cautiously upstairs, and entering the seniors’ 
room, where he had heard the disturbance, demanded 
what it all meant. They in their excitement, not 
recognising the doctor’s voice, and thinking it was only 
another ruse of Mac’s, delivered a volley of slippers at 
the doctor, and then sprung on to him with their 
holsters, baitcring him most unmercifully. I shall 
never forget tho cries of dismay they uttered when 
they discovered their mistake. 

SS 


Tue Power or IMAcrnaTion.—They had some fun 
out of young Griph at his boarding-house recently. 
They detected him raiding the pantry, and found 
that he had got away with some meat patties, some 
tart, some cake, and some cheese. The landlady and 
her daughter together resolved on vengeance. They 
waited till Mr. Griph had devoured in his bedroom the 
food that he had taken and made his appearance in the 
sitting-room. Then the landlady said to her daughter : 

“ Mary, you know those patties that we made out of 
the meat we bought of the strange butcher, and which 
proved to be mule meat 3” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“What did you do with them?” 

“ Put them aside to give to a tramp.” 

That made Uriph, who overheard, uneasy. 

“ And, Mary, you know that tart that the cook care- 
lessly spilled the paratlin oil into. What did you do 
with it!” 

“ Put it with the patties.” 

Griph recollected that there was a queer taste about 
that tart, and felt like a man who had just started on 
the miseries of a first sea-voyage. Lut he tried to 
shake the feeling off. 

“And, Mary,” continued the old lady, “you know 
the cook carelessly used some very bad eggs to make a 
cake. Where did you put the cake?” 

“T put that aside for tramps too, and I fancy when 
they come to eat it they'll think they’ve swallowed an 
earthquake.” 

Griph felt that he had. The sea-sick feeling seemed 
to grow instead of shaking off. He grew pale and 
shivered. ‘The ladies were delighted. 

“Mary,” said the old lady, “when you give those 
things to the tramns, don't give them the cheese that’s 
with them, for I put poison in it to kill the rats.” 

Then Griph wanted to be really ill. With a melan- 
choly howl he a pag up, rushed to his room, and 
comimuned with his basin for a full half-hour. And 


he had a chill, and a headache, and went t> bed and 
stayed there for two days. And most of the time the 
landlady and her daughter laughed consumedly. 
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A Pumanrsroric Mixman.—When the pump was 
out of order, Biles, from whom we get our milk, said : 

“Oh, [ain't going to deny that we water the milk. 
I don’t mind the joking about it. But all I say is, that 
when people say we do itfrom mercenary motives they 
slander the profession. No; when I put water in the 
milk I do it out of kindness for the people who drink 
it. I do it because I’m philanthropic, because I’m 
sensitive, and can’t bear to see folks suffer. 

“Now suppose a cow is bilious, or something, and 
makes her milk unwholesome. I give it a dash or two 
of water, and up it comes to its usual level. Water's 
the only thing that'll do it. Or sup that cow eats 
some deadly nightshade in the meadow, am I going to 
let my innocent customers be killed by it for the sake 
of saving a little labour at the pump? Certainly 
not; I slush in a few quarts of water, neutralize the 
poison, and there she is, as right as a trivet | : 

“But you take the best milk that ever was, and it 
ain’t fit for the human stomach as it comes from the 
cow. It has too much caseine in it. Professor Huxley 
says that millions of poor ignorant men and women 
are murdered every year by loading down weak 
stomachs with caseine. It sucks up the gastric juice, 
he says, and gets all daubed round over the insides, 
until the pores are choked, and then the first thing 
you know the man suddenly curls up and dies. 

“And besides that, you know how flat raw milk 
tastes. Now, Professor Huxley, he says there is only 
one thing that will vivify milk, and make it luxurious 
to the palate, and that is water. Give it a few whole- 
some jerks under the pump, and out it comes, spark- 
ling and delicious, like nectar. ' 

“T dunno how it is, but Professor Huxley says it 
undergoes some chemical change, and that nothing 
een Uriee it about but a flavouring of fine old pump 
water. Now, there's chalk. I know some people have 
an idea that it’s sane to mix up your milk with chalk. 
But that’s only mere blind bigotry. 

“What is chalk ? A substance provided by beneficent 
human nature for héaling the ills of the human 
body. A cow goeson nibbling sour grass and other 
things, and filling her milk with acid, which destroys 
human membranes and induces colic. 

“Then science comes to the rescue. Professor Tyndall 
tells us that chalk cures acidity. Consequently, I get 
some chalk, stir it in my cans, and save the mem- 
branes of ny customers without charging a penn 
piece for it—actually give it away, and pee they talk 
about milkmen as if we were highway robbers. Sat I 
don’t care. My conscience is clear. I know that I 
have a high mission to perform, and I’m going to 
perform it if they burn me at the stake.” 


——o te ———— 
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Cross to his heart he held me, 

And my soul to its depths was stirred, 
But the pain of parting quelled me, 

I could nat utter a word. 


We met in life’s bright morning, 
Oh, Time, how cruel thy hand, 
That now a chasm seems yawning 
Where my loved one used to stand ! 


Oh, the dread and fear of losing 
What a part of our being seems, 

All thoughts of comfort refusing, 
And saddening even our dreams. 


But now came the wrench of parting, 
Could the future ease the smart ? 

The very life-blood seemed starting 
That nourished my throbbing heart. 


Yet it was not love that thrilled me, 
Though his touch was kind, in truth, 

The cause of the anguish that filled me 
Was the dentist drawing a tooth ! 


. 
+ 


He (after a tiff): “So you persist in breaking the 
engagement ?” 
Mature Fiancée: “Certainly. 
me for?” 
He: “ About forty. Better think it over; it may 
be your last chance.’ 
ae eee 


What do you take 


WantTEpD.—Several ladies were discussing the servant 
problem the other day, and one clever woman put for- 
wart an entirely new idea as to the requirements for a 
servant. “I have grown modest of late years,” she said. 
“T no longer demand, as I once used to, that my cook 
shonid know how to cook, or that my waitress shall 
understand sewing—not at all. The one demand I do 
make in the servant who comes to me is that she shall 
have a grief. I advertise: ‘Wanted.—A cook with a 
gricf—serviceable and warranted to last.’ There's 
nothing that will make a woman so tractable and 
teachable as a grick. And, you see, a woman with an 
affliction doesnt want to be out in the evenings like 
gay-hearted girls. She stays at home and nurses her 
sorrow, and thinks up little things to do about the 
house meantime. Such a woman will accomplish a 
great amount of work. What kind of a gricf do I find 
most serviceable? A disappointment in love, if I treat 
it with deep consideration and respect, will last the 
longest, longer even than mourning for a dead hus- 
band.” 


Warx xnpivtd 
Maxrcn 28, 1891. 


AN argumentative barrister once objected to-ser- 
mons on the ground (as he put it) that there was no 
right of reply. 

—_j=—_—_-_ 


A Leeps dentist is said to have a small boy sit in his 
office who yells at the top of his lun occasionally. It 
lends an air of business to the establishment. 


eo 


A LEARNED writer asserts that ‘“ Heaven keeps our 
lights borning wane we sleep.” Well, it does look as 
if that must so, when the figures on the gas bill 
stare one in the face. 


———S 


Some people’s ideas about hospitality are peculiar. 
A servant recently answered the door bell, and, 
returning, informed her mistress that a man at the 
door wanted to know if he could come into the front 
hall and have a fit. 

i ee Pee 


Patient (nervously): “D—d—doctor, I don’t feel as 
if I had the nerve to go on with the operation.” 

Dentist (stopping a bad tooth): “Oh, that’ll be all 
right ; just wait till I bore a little deeper, and you'll 
fecl more nerve than you ever felt in your life before.” 


——— 


“Tue loom of Nature has woven another web !”— 
these were the words in which a sentimental school- 
teacher published the fact that his wife had got a 
little boy. A man named Snow beat this, when he 
sent to the paper the announcement that “A little 
Snow drifted into my house last night.” 


, ———+t=——___ 


Ccstomer: “ You don’t call this sky-blue stuff milk 
a vous You ought to call it milk and water, instead 
of milk!” 

Milkman (politely) :—“ So°I do, sir. I always say 
‘Milk-eau,’ which, as you are a man of education, you 
will know is foreign for water. J always keep within 
the law, sir.” 

—— 


Pastor: “ You know, William, what a deal you have 
to be thankful for; you are blessed with health and 
strength, plenty of good things to eat, warm clothes, 
and a comfortable house to live in.” 

Blithesome Peasant: ‘“‘ Werry true, sir; but do you 
know sometimes I can’t help thinkin’ as ’ow I ’as it all 
took out ag’in in corns!” 


io 


A GENTLEMAN recently returned from the Transvaal 
found it imperative to tramp to Zoutpansberg, and his 
whole effects for the journey consisted of a small tin 
of condensed milk. Suddenly a happy thought struck 
him, and he started across country with his condensed 
milk, announcing at all the farms on the road that he 
was a travelling vaccinator, and with the milk 
innoculated all the Boers and their babies at a pound 
a head. 

ee ee 

Wuewn the sons of the Prince of Wales were making 
their voyage round the world they on one occasion 
attended a ball, at which the elder remonstrated with 
his younger brother on account of his “skylarking” 
and want of dignity. This Prince Edward did more 
than once. At last Prince George said to him, quietly : 

“Look here ! If you don’t like my conduct you can 
lump it; and if you can’t lump it, why, go into a 
Barret Le yourself, and whistle ‘God save your grand- 
mother |” 


£100 INSURANCE 


FOR 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


During the Winter Months we propose to 
substitute a Football Insurance for the 
Cyclist Insurance which was in force during 
the summer season. This will remain in 
operation until the first week in April, 
when the Cyclist Insurance will be resumed. 
Meantime we undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS to whomsoever the Proprietors of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY may decide to be the next 
of kin of any football player who meets with 
his death. by an accident while actually 
playing football. The only condition is that 
the player in question must be the possessor 
at the time of the accident of a copy of the 
current number of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, which 
must bear his usual signature in ink on the 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The 
copy need not be upon the person at the time 
of the accident. Notice of accident must be 
given within three days, and death must 
have occurred within twenty-four hours of 
the accident. 


Signed. 


WEEK ENDING 
Magca 28, 1891. 


A LONG-HEADED HERMIT. 


Iv days gone by the “ Hermit ” imposture was much 
indulged in up and down the country districts. These 
gentry sometimes set up as fortune-tellers ; but, as a 
rule, they were men who simply had allowed themselves 
to sink into indolence and dirt, and depended wholly 
on the alins of the good-natured. The case of the once 
celebrated “Hermit of Bath” is worth mentioning in 
this category. 

For many years he dwelt in a hut built of rough 
stones, overgrown with moss and lichens, a few miles 
from Bath. A large garden adjoined his cell, where he 
devoted himself to the cultivation of strawberries, 
which, in the season, he freely offered to the numerous 
visitors who were attracted to his hermitage. After a 
time the ladies and gentlemen upon whom he bestowed 
his strawberries began to think the would like some 
sugar and a little cream with the delicious fruit, and a 
kind old dame, whose cottage was close by, was glad 
to supply the additional delicacies and the necessary 
spoons and saucers. 

The hermit would not accept any remuneration for 
his strawberries, but he did not object to the old lady 
receiving some acknowledgment for her sugar and 
cream, The years went by, and the venerable hermit 
with his long white beard and his monastic robe an 
cowl, continued to hold his daily receptions. One day, 
however, he announced that on @ given afternoon he 
would make public revelation of the long-hidden 
causes of his renouncement of the world, and a large 
concourse of people assembled, the consumption of 
strawberries and cream being enormous. 

Presently the anchorite mounted a table, and made 
his revelation. First of all he expressed his gratitude 
to his friends who for twenty years had bought his 
strawberries and cream, at prices varying from & 
shilling to half-a-crown a plate, and of the sale of 
which his old woman servant—who was the occupant 
of the neighbouring cottage —had rendered him a faith- 
ful account. By these means he had realised a large 
sum, on which he intended to live in comfort during 
the rest of his life. He had been ruined by gambling 
before he became & hermit. What luck attended his 
after carcer is not known. 


1812, nor with Mexico in 1846, did the United States 
issue either manifesto or declaration. Of the smaller 
wars down to 1870, in which a Euro , 
engaged on one side or the other, Britain’s unimportant 
contest with Persia in 1838 affords what seems to bea 
solitary instance of declaration. The Opium War, of 
1840, the Italian War of 1847-49, the 
War of 1856, as well as the Danish struggle about 
Schleswig-Holstein in 1863, and the war between Brazil 
and Uruguay in the following year, all commenced by 
ed, indeed, in several instantes 
ci Binion notes and manifestoes, but in no case 

era 

In October, 1853, after prolonged negotiations had 


oing to war. To this the Emperor Nicholas responded 
in a very elaborate and formal declaration, emitted at 
Moscow. Hostilitios did not actually commence till 
the 4th of November, three days after the Czar’s pro- 
clamation, of which the Sultan had thus time to 
become aware. Relations between the Czar and the 
British and French Courts grew more and more 
strained during the next few weeks. 

On the 8th of February, 1854, the Russian Minister 
left this country. On tho 2ist Nicholas issued a 
manifesto E apoln of the unfriendly attitude of 
Britain and France. On the 27th Captain Blackwood 
was sent to St. Petersburg with an ultimatum, his 
instructions being to wait six days for an answer. 
Before this time had elapsed the Emperor declined to 
give any reply, but the Russian Foreign Minister 
stated privately that his master would not declare 
war. Bn the 22nd of March a message from the 
pues? was read in the House of Lords eclaring war. 

n the 3lst, according to a uaint old custom, the 
High Sheriff and other chief City dignitaries of 
London attended in their robes, and proclaimed war 
from the steps of the Royal Exchange. 

In the Austro-Italian War of 1859 the Emperor's 
ultimatum was presented_on the 23rd of April; two 
days afterwards Victor Emmanuel! announced to the 
army the outbreak of war, and on the 26th operations 
commenced. 

The American Civil War affords an_ interesting 
instance of the modern tendency to rely on facts 
rather than forms. As the North never recogni 
the Southern States as being other than rebels, of 
course they were precluded from declaring war against 
them. Lincoln, on the 4th of March, 1864, still charac- 
terized the movement as insurrectionary. Nine days 
later Charlestown surrendered to the Confederates, and 
war votes were then asked for. On the 15th of April 
letters of marque were issued by the South and a 
blockade proclaimed by the North. 

On the 3rd of May larger war votes were asked for, 
and Mr. Seward announced ina letter to the American 
Minister at Paris that the Government had “accepted 
the Civil War as an inevitable necessity.” Britain and 
France thereupon recognised the rights of the South 
as a beHligerent State, and issued proclamations of 
neutrality. This action they justified on the ground 
that although there had been no declaration of war, 
the credits voted and the proclamation of blockade 
were facts consistent only with a state of war, not of 
mere insurrection. 

The Seven Weeks’ War of 1866 began with the rup- 
ture, on the 12th of June, of diplomatic relations 
between Prussia and Austria, followed on the same 
day by a declaration of war by the former power 
against Saxony, whose territory was entered on the 
15th. On the 16th Austria intimated her intention of 
supporting Saxony, and this Prussia interpreted as a 
declaration of war. A bellicose manifesto, addressed 
“To My Armies,” was issued by Emperor Francis 
Joseph. On the 22nd Prince Fritz Carl complained of 
the violation of the Silesian frontier by the Austrian 
without any former declaration of war. The Red 
Prince followed up his complaint by formally declaring 
war against Austria, a measure which Italy had taken 
two days previously. 

Four years later, Prussia was again involved ina 
war, to which the Seven Weeks’ War had been the first 
-step, and which was destined to complete the unitica- 
tion of Germany. On the 15th of July, 1870, it was 
announced by the French Ministry that the King of 
Prussia had refused to receive the Emperor's ambassa- 
dor and that the German Minister was preparing to 
leave Paris. Large war credits were asked, as, in the 
face of these facts, France could no longer maintain 


t= _—_—_- 
HOW GREAT WARS WERE 
. DECLARED. 


Aono the Romans, a college of twenty priests, 
known as Fetials, was maintained for the express pur- 
pose of declaring war. They often travelled great 
distances to demand reparation from nations who had 
injured the Roman State, and, if this was refused, to 
denounce war against them by lettcr. 

Ata rather later date, verbal proclamation through 
a herald was substituted for these letters of detiance. 
‘This continued to be the practice till the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and there are two instances of it as recently as 
the middle of the seventeenth. In 1635, Louis XIII. 
sent a herald to declare war against Spain; and 
twenty-two years afterwards, Sweden declared war 
against Denmark by the mouth of a herald sent to 


But even prior to this time influences had been at 
work which undermined the old usages. The civil wars 
in this country, thé consolidation of the great European 
States, and, above all, the fierce hatred engendered in 
the religious wars, had all contributed to discredit the 
old forms of feudal chivalry. Written declarations 
were substituted for proclamations by heralds, and as 
early as 1568 the Spanish Armada attacked us without 
any declaration at all. The great legal writers still 
lent their support to she older customs, as when Crotius 
declared that the voice of God and Nature alike order 
men to renounce friendship before embarking in war. 
fo in spite of their intluence, practice became very 

oose. * 

On the one hand, we have the two cases mentioned 
where there were proclamations. On the other, 
we have the war of Gustavus Adolphus with the 
‘Empire, and an English expedition against the Spanish 
West Indies in 1634, cfrried through without declara- 
tion; the Anglo-Dutch Wars of 1652 and 1665; the 
war between Portugal and the Dutch in 1645; and, 
finally, the war between France and the Empire in 
1638-—in all of which hostilities were in an advanced 
state before any declaration was issued, 

In by far the greatcr number of the struggles of the 
eighteenth century, no declaration was issued until war | peace. 
had commenced, and had even in some instances} On the 1th the slighted French Minister reached 
uxisted for many years. Daring the latter part of the | Paris, and the German representative left that city. 
century, the custom sprang Up, and was generally | France, thereupon, with a self-assertion characteristic 
adopted, of issuing 2 manifesto or notice of the com- of the popular, feeling of the time, issued adeclaration 
mencement of war, not necessarily to the enemy, but | of wat, «copy of which was handed by the chargé de 
to the diplomatic agents of other nations, who were | ajiurres at Berlin to Count Bismarck, by whom it was 
required to observe the laws of neutrality. Jnid before the VParliament of the North Gernan 

‘he opinions of the great ‘urists of this century, | Confederation on the 20th. Britain, on the 19th, had 
since the close of the wars of Napoleon in 1815, have | recognised the existence of war by a proclamation 
been équally divided on, the necessity of declara- | of neutrality. 
tion. Several of the leading Continental authoritics In the case of the next war of any moment, the 
still maintain that some form of notice to the cnemy Russo-Turkish War of 1877, the Czar emitted a decla- 
is imperative. Others, along with the more influential | ration of war at Kischenctf onthe 24th of April. 


British and Amcrican authorities, tike the opposite | Copies of the declaration were circulated amon the 
commanding oflicers of the various regiments, and the 
Let us glance at the practice in the matter, as shown diplomatic agents of the Great Powers were also pro- 
in recent wars. In neither the war with Britain in! perly enough apprised of the matter, with the result 


View, 
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that Britain, France, and Italy issued proclamations ol 
neutrality six days later. - 

The Sublime Porte, for whose information the 
declaration was, presumably, in the first instance 
intended, of course got a copy of the manifesto ; but 
pe copes erteet by SO ca will be appreciated 

ing dec not simp a 
when it is remembered that, by et : the day 
when the Emperor made the proclamation at Kis- 
cheneff, 50,000 troops had already crossed the frontier 


Among the struggles of less importance, the 
Ashantee War in 1873, the Transvaal War, the French 
wars in Tonquin and China, and the ptian War, all 
begun without declaration. In the t-mentioned 

ired, on the 10th of July, 
1882, to surrender the forts of ‘Alexandria ; and, on 
failure to do so within the time specified, the bombard- 
ment began. 

But, curiously, there are two instances in which 
small states haye recently reverted to the ancient 
practice. On~ the 12th of November, 1885, King 
Theebaw, of Burmah, favoured us with a declaration 
of war, the information conveyed by which, however, 
appeared rather superfluous, as the British troops 
were already advancing on his capital. The reply was 
a proclamation deposin his dusky majesty. 

In the same month Servia went to war with 
Bulgaria. Servia, for so juvenile a power, seems to 
be quite a formalist. In both her attacks on Turkey 
—in June, 1876, and December, 1877—she duly de- 
clared war before attacking ; and when she came to 
differ with Bulgaria, she acted consistently, sending a 
most orthodox declaration of war, the phallenge in 
which was cordially anene by Bulgaria in due form 
‘ust as if the disputants had been a couple of feudal 

arons of the Middle Ages. 

Nowadays, however, steam and electricity have ren- 
dered communications so rapid, and the state of 
organisation—not merely national, but international— 
is 80 el oe) that two nations cannot a proach & 
rupture without both being fully aware of it. The 
withdrawal, and, still more, the ismissal, of an am- 
bassador would be considered sufficient warning as to 
how matters stood to warrant an immediate com- 
mencement of operations, which is in fact a declara- 
tion of war. 


ee 
Tue phrase “ lightning rapidity * waa peotaby first 
made use of by a man who thoughtlessly placed 

hot end of acigar in his mouth and remem red how 
quickly he pulled it out again. 


—_-go————_ 
“Waat did Miss Leftover do when she awoke and 
found the burglar in the room—scream ” 

“Not much. She transfixed him with her cold prey 
eye, pointed to the door, and hissed, ‘ Leave me!’ 

«What did the burglar do?” 

i “He explained that he had no intention of taking 
ver.” 
a De 

Dovntrct Customer : “ Are these 'ere specs genuine 
crystal?” 

‘Merchant: “Chenooine? Ef you don't mention i 
I tell you someding. My bruder Isidore has bough 
dot Crystal Palace, und is cutting him up into spec- 
tacles ; dot makes dem so sheap—two shillings @ 
pair!” 

—_—— fo ————— 

A CORRESPONDENT, in piving a description of the Rio 
Grande River, says:—“ Imagine four of the crookedest 
oe in the world; then imagine four more twice as 
crooked ; and then fancy yourself ona large river three 
times as crooked as these put together ; and you have 
a faint idea of the crooked disposition of this terribly 
crooked river. There is no drift-wood in it, fram the 
fact that it is so crooked that timber can't find its way 
far enough down to lodge two sticks together ; but few 
eels, because it is not straight enough to swim in; 
and the fish are all in the whislpools in the bends, 
because they can’t find their way out. Birds frequently 
attempt to fly across the river, and Hehe on the same 
side ie r start from, being deceived by the different 
crooks ! 


rs 

A Frencu paper gravely asserts that there exist in 
the suburbs of London what are known by the name 
of “splashing houses,” where, for the modest sum of 
three shillings, a would-be fox or stag hunter can be 
splashed from head to foot in the soil of any county in 
England, where he wishes to have it thought he has 
been hunting. The process is simple enou h. On the 
arrival of a customer a stableman comes ‘orward é@mnd 
inquires, “ What hound sir—Kent, Surrey, Essex?” 
and on receiving the reply the noble sportsman is‘ led 
to a wooden horse, which, by turning a wheel, is m 
to splash and kick up as much dirt and mud of the 

roper character in five minutes as an ordinary hunter 
in the field would in five hours. Then, continues our 
authority, the proud Saree one returns to Bond 
Street, Piccadilly, or ‘all Mall, whip in hand, to 
parade his mud-bespattered attire. 


EE —————— 
The first fourteen numbers of this paper, containing tha 
account written by the popular American authoréss, Misa 
Bisland, of her wonderful journey “Round the World im 


pacar Daus,” can be obtained for ls. 2d., or post free 
8 
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Tue following story, sent by 


Miss LILIAN A. WOODS, 
ULstek VILLA, 
Lissukn Roap, 
BELFAST, 


is the best received. We have therefore forwarded 
her a cheque for Two Guineas. 
GN —————————————————————————————— 


THE VICAR OF ASHCROFT. 


I HAD just arrived from Oxford, and was standing 
at the bookstall of the Paddington terminus, inquiring 
for a cheap edition of one of Lever's novels, when a 
wniddle-aged man, a clergyman, came to the same stall 
and asked the bustling newspaper man for a copy of 
Warburton’s “ Crescent and the Cross.” 

The face of my fellow passenger struck ine as a 
remarkable one, and, being a little of a physiognomist, 
1 gave him a long, studious stare. le was a tall, 
strongly-made clergyman, ina High-Church costume— 
collarless coat, cassock wristcoat, and Roman collar, a 
high, wide brow, rather deeply furrowed by contem- 
plation, keen, cold, grey eyes ; 8 close-pressed_ mouth, 
and a full, bold chin, indicating an inflexible will, were 
the chief points I observed, combining to produce the 
tace of a man of strong sense and determination, 

“ How much?” I said. “Two shillings.” [ took out my 
purse, but found to my mortification that I had no 
silver, but only the two £20 notes my father had sent 
me for my trip in Cornwall. “I am-so sorry,” I said 
to the bookstall keeper; “I have no silver, and only 
two £20 notes. I suppose I could not take thie 
hook and pay for it when I return from Cornwall ?” 

“ Not exactly,” said the man. “I’ve done that once 
too often.” 

“ Pray allow me to have the pleasure of paying for 
the book in question,” said my tellow-purchaser, step- 
ping towards me. “I think | heard you say you were 
going west—to Cornwall? Soaim I. We are, perhaps, 
going to the same hotel.” ; 

I thanked him, accepted his offer, and explained I 
had some notes in my purse but no silver. I was 
going to the Great Western Hotel. 

So washe. My luggage and his, he believed, had 
just gone on by the same truck. We walked together 
to the hotel. He proved most agreeable ; a well- 
travelled iman of the world, full of anecdote and 
humorous allusion. “The Reverend Henry Atkins, The 
Vicarage, Ashevott.” That was the name and address 
he gave, as we stood in the hotel oflice taking our bed- 
rooms. We were both, we found, going to Exeter by 
the 7.15 p.m. train next day. I changed one of my 
notes, paid back the small sum borrowed, thanked 
him, and we parted. 

1 went to the theatre that night, to see the last 
burlesque. I did not stay for the last piece, and got 
lack to the hotel about half-past eleven. To while 
away an hour, I strolled into a billiard-room near 
the hotel. There was a sort of pseudo-military man 
there paring with a little Fon They played 
reasonably well. Once or twice the Captain (as Re was 
called) made a winning hazard that rather astonished 
ine, had it not been obviously the effect of luck more 
than of skill. 

At the end of the game the Jew left, and the cap- 
tain, after one or two experimental strokes, in which 
he failed, asked me if I had any objection to a game. 

1 accepted the invitation, being rather proud of my 
play. Justas I had selected my cue and chalked the 
tip, the little Jew returned, and perched himself on a 
high seat next the marker. Five shillings a game the 
captain proposed, “jyst to prevent it being insipid.” 

* One gets so doosed careless,” he said, “if one does 
not. play for something.” 

Ife made one or two very fair strokes, then fell off 
again, and missed twice. 

“Fred, you're no good to-night, not a Lit of good,” 
suid the Jew. “I shall put iny money on this gentle- 
mun, for he plays a eonil stent y game.” 

I made three very good strokes in succession, encour- 
aged by the praise (ass that I was), and every time I 
scored the little Jew rolled back in his seat, and ex- 
claimed, with unction, “Good stroke, indeed!” As I 
turned round to chalk my cue I saw, to my surprise, 
the stern, calm face of my friend of the morning tixed 
steadily on me. 

We had come in unnoticed by me, and was sitting 
near the marker, talking to him in a low voice. il 
nodded to him and went on with the game, which I 
won in a canter. 

“Like my confounded luck !” said the captain, toss- 
ing down the tive shillings, ‘‘Come, let us have 
another go.” 

“That's right, Fred,” said the Jew, “never say die; 
but you're no match for this gentleman ; you never 
could play long strokes.” 

“Suppose we have a little liquid before we begin 
again,” said the captain to me. ‘What shall it be 4 
Excuse me a moment, sir ; [ must just go and secure 
iy bed. I did not tell them I shou'd sleep here. Come 
aloug, Mosy, and see about yours.” 
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one the Vicar of Ashcroft 


The moment they had t 
avery serious and earnest 


came straight ap : Ine, wit 
expression on his face. 

PYou may think me intrusive,” he said, “ but do let 
me strongly advise you not to pla another game wit! 
that fellow. He is Macdougall, one of the most 
notorious billiard-sharpers in London ; the Jew is an 
accomplice. The rascal has let you win the first game, 
he'll now propose higher stakes and win. Take care, 
too, or they'll doctor your brandy. They've gone now 
to get something to make it get into your head faster 
hefire the betting begins. I have no motive, you must 
see, but the interest I feel for a young man un- 
acquainted with London tricks. Hush! here they 
come.” 

Just at that moment the brandy and the two thieves 
came in. I observed the Jew instantly go towards the 
smoking glasses and stir one of them round as he tu rned 
his back to me. ' ae 

The captain pulled off his coat, turned up his right 
shirt-cuff, and spotted the red ball. 

“You begin,” he said. 

“Thank you,” I said, putting on my coat, “I don’t 
think I hall play any more to-night.” : 

“Not play? Why, you engaged with me,” he said, 
looking round the room in surprise, half in suspicion, 
half in anger. “May I ask, sir, what has produced 
this sudden change of intention ?” 

“Marker,” said I, “you may take that brandy-and- 
water, Ihave had enough. I’m afraid you'll tind it 
rather strong.” : 

“O, I see,” said the captain, unmasking at once, and 
advancing threateningly towards the vicar, who was 
watching him like a hawk. ‘This fellow here, who- 
ever he inay be, has been good enough to slander me 
and my friend while wy back was turned. And pray, 
sir, who are you?” As he said this, he walked up to 
the vicar. “I don’t know your name,” he said, with a 
long, tixed, impudent stare, “ or where you are parson, 
but you areas like a lag I once knew in Australia as 
two peas. You remember Gentleman Jack, Mosy ?” 

“Of course I do, and s‘help me, but he’s the very 
image of him,” jabbered the Jew. 

“You were, I suppose, in the same chain-gang,” said 
the vicar, as he rose and clenched his fist. “Tl bear 
this insolence no longer! You are both notorious 
billiard sharpers. ‘The police all know you; the 
marker knows you, and has been paid for admitting 
you. One word more, and I'll ring the bell and send 
the waiter for a constable, and give you in charge. 
won't take the trouble to knock down this sham 
captain for his insolence—a feather would do that. 
I'll not let my friend here be robbed by two such 
pitiful thieves !” a 

The captain was a poltroon. His colour came and 
went. The two rascals slunk away like curs from the 
whip. 

2 Porton strangers to me, I assure you, gents,” said 
the niarker. “Never see’d 'em afore in my life.” 

“You don’t seem to take your brandy,” said I. 

“Don't seem to care for any more, thank you, sir. 
You pay for the table, sir?” 

“ He doesn’t deserve it, but still, pay,” said the vicar. 
So I paid. 

“What acity !” he said to me, as we turned to the 
hotel and I thanked him for his good advice. ‘“ What 
a whirlpool of godless iniquity. At every foot a 
snare, in every street a pitfall. Virtue only vice dis- 
guised, and vice a3 like virtue as if she was her twin 
sister. When will the fire descend ?” 

In the cotfee-room, where we sat talking, I expressed 
my surprise at the vicar’s entering a public billiard- 
room. 

“ You do not know me,” he said. “I’m like Paley ; 
I am never afraid of humbugs; I like to see their 
schemes, that I may counteract them. It is my duty, 
sir, and, however unpleasant, [ go everywhere to see 
sin and folly at their flood-tide. You will at least 
adinit that my experience of rascality has been useful 
to you to-night ?” 

“ T owe you a thousand thanks,” I replied. 

“T think I'll wish you good-night, now,” he said, “as 
T’m accustomed to early hours. To-morrow, then, at 
7.15 we meet. Good-night.” 

So I wished the vicar good night, and we parted. 

I was out nearly all next day, and I got back to the 
hotel about half-past six, ordered down my luggage, 
and met the Rev. Mr. Atkins on the platform. 

My travelling palpamnn was an extraordinary 
person. No capital of Europe but he knew intimately. 

“You seemed surprised,” he said, “at my having 
travelled so much, but when I was at Oxford, I spent 
all my long vacations in travelling ; and during the 
little time [ was in the army, before more serious con- 
victions induced me to enter the church, 1 saw some- 
thing of the colonies.” 

The vicar’s information seemed boundless. He had 
views on military tactics and artillery. He was 
interested in engineering and chemistry, and seemed 

uietly conversant with all the latest discoveries in 
the latter science. ‘I went the other day,” he said to 


me, as it began to grow dark, “toa lecture on alchemy. 
The professor expressed his belief in some great dis- 
coveries shortly to be made in something that would 
supersede coal and steam, in aerial navigation, and in 
the transmutation of metals. 
“ Not at all.” 
“He expressed his own belief and Licbig’s that 
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the manufacture of diamonds and gold would soon be 
possible by the merest tyro. ‘Gold would soon,’ he 
said, ‘ be of no value, poverty would disappear from 
theearth.’ He ridiculed steam ; he-———” 

All this was profoundly interesting ; but somehow 
or other, wearied by a long day’s fagging about London 
I felt drowsy, and the words of my companion seemed 
suddenly to change into a buzz, buzz, buzz. 

I fell asleep, and a dream arose before me. I was 
alone at night in a railway-carriage with aman who 
thought me asleep. Ho stole towards the door, un- 
locked it quietly with a railway-key he drew from his 
pocket, and opened it. Then rifling my pockets (some 
strange numbness prevented my crying out) he 
dragged me to the door and shot me out. 

The horror of that moment and some rustling move- 
ment in the carriage awoke me. I scarcely know why, 
but a strange instantaneous caution prevented me 
moving or at once opening my eyes. At that moment 
I felt alight hand with practised care, touch my breast 

ocket, where my money was, and I felt a hot 

reath on my cheek as if someone was listening to 
my breathing. [resently 1 felt the breath no 
longer, nor the motion of the hand, and heard my 
companion—for the breath and hand were his—return 
to his seat. A moment after, without moving, I 
opened one eye for an instant only, and, to my horror, 
saw the vicar sitting at the farther window, perfect] 
bald, and with a wig in his hand; a pair of black. 
moustachios and a beard were on his knees, and he 
was slipping a pair of large green spectacles into a 
shagreen case. A little bottle and a small sponge 
were on the cushion by his side. 

What did this mean? Was it possible, after all, 
that this intellectual, Gace eae was 
only a common swindler, flying from justice? What 
should I do? Should I at once denounce him? No; 
he might be armed, and shoot or stab me before t 
could summon a guard or arrive at the next station. 
L resolved to lie still, and wait till I could either 
change carriages or inform the police. 

All at once a strange medicated smell spread round 
me, and, before 1 egal open my eyes, a sponge, steeped 
in chloroform, was pressed, chokingly tight, over my 
nose and mouth. I tried to resi ed felt an irre- 
sistible faintness creep swiftly over me, at the same 
time my watch and purse flew from my pockets, and I 
was dashed back contemptuously upon the seat—a 
living corpse. 

When I awoke, I was lying on a bed in Exeter 
Hospital, faint, exhausted, and scarcely able to move. 
The doctor said I had had so heavy a dose of chloro- 
form that my recovery fora long time seemed doubtful. 

I need hardly say I had been stripped of everything 
hy my friend the vicar, who was a professional thief 
ot the first water. 

About two years after that event the following para- 
graph met my eye in a Leeds paper :— 

“STRANGE DEATH OF A trace —On Thursday, a 
first-class passenger by the night mail north fell from 
a carriage, a few miles beyond Carlisle, and was killed 
on the spot. It is supposed he was a professional 
thief, and, having chloroformed and robbed a fellow- 
passenger, a rich Bradford manufacturer, was trying 
to creep into an empty second-class carriage, the better 
to escape at the first station, when he lost his hold and 
fell, and the train passed over him. A guard recog- 
nised him as John Rogers, alias ‘Gentleman 
Jack, a returned convict, long notorious for 
railway robberies. Rogers, who was an accomplished, 
well-educated man, had once been in the Church, but 
having had his gown taken from him for disgraceful 
conduct, be left England and obtained a commission in 
the Neapolitan service ; being eventually driven from 
that also, he turned swindler, card-sharper, and swell- 
mobsman. Latterly, having escaped from Australia, 
he has infested the chief English lines of railway 
under various disguises, and from time to time robbed 
and chloroformed passengers who were unlucky enough 
to travel with him by night alone.—BeLcRAVIA. 
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sender of the best story received. We strive for originality 
tn this paper, but in order that all readers may have a chance 
of gaining this sum, stories sent in competition may be 
either original or selected. Their length should not exceed 
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FOR SWEETHEARTS ONLY. 


DEATH GULCH. 


A Place wHExe no THING THAT BREATHES 
can LIVE. 


Nornina is easier than to dream of a sweetheart. 
Only put a piece of wedding-cake under your pillow, 
and your wish will be gratified. If you are in doubt 
Letween two or three lovers which you should choose, 
let a friend write their names on the paper in which 
the cake is wrapped, sleep on it yourself ior three con- 
secutive nights, and if you should then happen to dream 
of one of the names thereon written, you are certain 
to marry the owner before very many months have 
passed ae 

In Hull, folk-lore somewhat varies the recipe. Take 
the blade-bone of a rabbit, stick nine pins in it, and 
then put it under your pillow, when you will be sure 
to see the object of youraffections, At Burnley, during 
a marriage feast, a wedding-ring is put into the posset, 
and when it is served out the unmarried person whose 
cup contains the ring will be the first of the com- 
pany to be married, and will not be very long 
ubout it. 

Sometimes, too, a cake is made, into which a 
wedding-ring and a sixpence are put. When the com- 
peor are about to retire, the e is cut and distri- 
puted among the unmarried ladies. She who finds tho 
ring in her portion of cake will shortly be married, 
but she who gets the sixpence will infallibly die an 
old maid. ~ 

Perhaps your affections are still disengaged, but you 
wish to bestow them on one who will return like for 
like. In this case there are plenty of wishing-chairs, 
wishing-gates, and so forth, scattered through the 
country. It is thought that a wish breathed near 
them and kept secret is sure to sooner or later have its 
fultilment. 

In Cleveland the following method of divining 
whether a girl will be married or not is resorted to. 
Take a tumbler of water from a stream which runs 
southward ; borrow the ring of some wife and suspend 
it by a hair of your head over the glass of water 
holding the hair between the finger and thumb. If 
the ring hit against the side of the glass the holder 
will die an old maid; if it turn quickly round she 
will be married once; if slowly, twice. Should the 
ring strike the side of the glass more than three times 
after the holder has pronounced the name of her lover, 
there will be a lengthy courtship and nothing more ; 
“she will be canted to death,” as they say in Lincoln- 
shire ; if less frequently, the affair will be broken off, 
and if there is no striking at all, it is held that it will 
never come on. 

Or, if you look at the first new moon of the year 
throughasilk handkerchief which hasnever been washed, 
AS many moons as you see through it (the threads 
multiplying the vision), so many years must pass before 
your marriage. Would you ascertain the colour of 
your future husband's hair? Follow the practice of 
the German girls. Between the hours of eleven and 
twelve at night on St. Andrew’s Eve a maiden must 
stand at the house door, tuke hold of the latch, and say 
three times, “Gentle love, if thou lovest me, show 
thyself”. She must then open the door quickly, and 
make a rapid grasp through it into the darkness, when 
He will tind in her hand a lock of her future husband’s 
war. 

‘The “Universal Fortune-teller” prescribes a still 
more fearsome receipt for obtaining an actual sight of 
him. The girl must take a willow branch in her hand, 
and, without being observed, slip out of the house and 
run three times round it, whispering the while, “ He 
that is to be my goodman, come and grip the end of 
my willow wand.” During the third circuit the like- 
ness of the futare husband will appear and firmly 
grasping the other end of the wand, endeavour to pull 
it away. 

Would anyone make sure of a lover's affections ? 
There is a charm of much simplicity, and yet of such 
es a that it will even reconcile man and wife. 

nside a frog is a certain crooked bone, which, when 
cleaned and dried over the tire on St. John’s Lve, and 
then ground fine and given in food to the lover, will 
at once render his love for the administerer undying. 
If you accidentally put on your left stocking inside 
out, when going courting, nothing but good luck can 
ensue. 

_ Among natural objects, the folk-lore of the Nort 
invariably assigns a speedy marriage to the sight of 
three magpies together. Gatch a Iidybird and suffer 
it to fly out of your nands while repeating the follow- 
ing couplet : ° 

Fly away east, or fly away west, 

But show me where lies the one | like best, 


Tne Yellowstone Park is one of the wonders of 
America. Among its many marvels none is more mar- 
vellous than “Death Gulch.” The following particu- 
Jars regarding this gloomy spot were given tome when 
I was over in the United States by a gentleman who 
had explored it in his official capacity as a member of 
the Geographical. Survey, and whose statements may 
therefore be regarded as absolutely trus worthy. 

It is an innocent-looking little gulch, that runs down 
the slope at right angles to a creek. This little ravine, 
scarcely fifty feet deep, has steeply-sloping sides of 
chalky-white decomposed rock, as soft and loosé as 
sand or clay. A little water runs down the narrow bed 
of the gulch, cold and sour, puckering the mouth with 
the peculiar astringency of alum. 

Tyrning aside to aL fe this place, we ascended the 
ravine, findingitrather difficult walking in the bed of the 
little stream, and hard work getting up several places 
where the stream forms miniature Falls of tive or six 
foot. Above one of these tiny cataracts we first noticed 
a white, rather seductive-looking substance in the 
streain bed. This was so like genuine country cream 
that it was hard to believe it a purely mineral sub- 
stance ; but such it is, and is formed about the minute 
oozing springs which issue from the bottom and sides 
of the gulch. 

It was here, too, that we first noticed a sulphurous 
odour and a slight oppression of the lungs— ike the 
irritating effect of the fumes of a sulphur match 
accompanied by a choking as if from lack of air. 
We puused a moment to rest, and found ourselves 
strangely fatigued for so short a climb ; but several 
gusts of the fresh north-west wind filled our lungs 
with new vigour, and we continued our clamber up the 


ulch. 

With heads bent and eyes eager to note the curious 
deposits in the ravine bottom, it was not till quite 
close to him that we noticed an immense grizzly bear 
but a few yards ahead of us. Startled by so sudden 
and go close an encounter, we instinctively gave a leap 
up the steep slope, well knowing that the uphill side 
ig the safest when a bear is near and no trees are 
handy. 

But while we scrambled up, a second look was more 
assuring, and though the shaggy head rested as if 
asleep in the warm sunshine, something in the expres- 
sion and attitude induced us to utter a triai eho’ 
which elicited no response. Instantly relieved, and 
laughing at our fears, we slid down the slope and 
landed beside a huge specimen of the most formidable 
of all the wild animals of the Rockies—a silver-ti 
grizzly—whose long claws and sharp teeth showe 
evidence of having done good service. 

Fat os butter, and possessing a thick coat of fur 
that would have sold for a sinall fortune ina New York 
or London furrier’s, he seemed ready for his long 
winter nap. Rolling him over, we could find no bullet- 
holes, no mark of violence ; the only sign of fauey 
being a few drops of blood beneath his glistening black 
nose. That he had been dead but a short time was 
certain, for there were no flies, and the carcase was 
fresh and natural-looking. 

How had he met his death? was the question we 
asked each other, and at first it seemed an enigma. 
But, stranger still, beside him lay the decayed remains 
of yet another bear, also a grizzly, and above this, a 
few yards up the gulch, the fur and bones of other 
bears, five skeletons more being counted, besides the 
ribs and shoulder-blades of an elk. 

While looking at this strange sight we found our- 
selves faint and dizzy, and suddenly realized our own 
danger. We climbed quickly up the slope until the 
fresh breeze restored our strength. The mystery was 
solved. It was carbonic-acid gas that had tilled our 
lungs, and had it overcome us might have added our 
skeletons to those of its other unfortunate victims now 
lying in the gulch. 

Descending again, we risked possible asphyxiation 
to test the gas with a strip of lighted paper, which it 
quickly extinguished, confirming our belief as to its pre- 
sence. Above the elk-Lones we found several dead 
birds, a hare, and numerous lifeless butterflies, besides 
a red squirrel, a pretty little fellow, suffocated, like 
the others, whilg crossing the gulch, and lying stitf 
and stark. 

The explanation was simple enough. The hot springs 
which once flowed from these slopes are now things of 
the past, but leave their record in their deposits and 
the white slopes of decomposed rock. They are suc- 
ceeded by invisible emanations of gs, mainly, no 
doubt, carbonic acid. ‘This, as is well known, is hea- 
vier than air, and if emitted abundantly, will collect 
in hollows and depressions of the slope, and any 
animal unwary enough to venture into the ravine when 
the air is still, risks suffocation by the gas. It was 
doubtless the remains of some such unfortunate victim 
that tempted the first bear, whose remains served in 
turn to attract another, and yet another, until 
seven in all perished. The gulch is therefore a veri- 
table death-trap, & natural charnel-house. Its victims 
are sure to be added to as time goes on. 


and its fight will furnish some clue to the direction in 
which your sweetheart lives. Should a red rose bloom 
carly in the garden, it is @ sure token of an early mar- 
riage, and a long and happy life together without any 
differences. 

In Scotch folk-lore the rose possesses much virtue. 
Tf a girl has several lovers, and wishes to know which 
of them will be her husband, she takes a rose leaf for 
cach of them, and, naming each leaf after the name of 
one of her lovers, watches them float down a stream 
till, one after another, they sink, when the last to dis- 
appear will be her future husband. A four-leaved 
clover will preserve her from any deceit on his part 
should she be fortunate enough to find a specimen of 
the plant. 
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GREAT SAFE ROBBERIES. 


Do the great iron safes really defy the burglar and 
his tools after all? Hardly, if the records of our 
criminal courts are worth anything. Let ustake some 
instances of safe robberies that have occurred in 
recent years. The most remarkable of these was, per- 
haps, the achievement of the Caseley , who 
cleared o jeweller’s safe by the Royal eres 
rae the most unheard-of dith- 
culties. 


In the first place, the jeweller had enormously thick 
iron shutters in front of his shop. Then there were 
iron bars beyond the shutters, witich, by-the-bye, had 

reat holes cut in them so that passers-by could see 
into the shop ; and the gas being always kept alight, 
it mattered not whether daylight or moonlight reigned 
without. The safe in which the majority of the more 
precious stones were put at night was an enormous 
one, and of extreme thickness. The gas always shone 
upon it. How, in the name of goodness, then, could 
burglars possibly attempt the place ? 

But they did, and in doing so showed wonderful 


in’ face of 


patience and forethought. They did not try to break 
into the jeweller’s shop, as they would have been 
instantly seen from the roadway ; but they got into 
the shop next door, which was not 80 carefully guarded, 


and, once there, they set to work deliberately to bore 
a hole through the cellar wall, and so to reach the 
jeweller’s establishment. It should be noted that these 
operations commenced on Suturday, about three in the 

ternoon. It was quite dark by the time that the 
jeweller’s was cons hb They placed a woman outside 
on guard. This woman would knock at the shutters 
outside on the approach of the policemen, and the 
burglars would lie down. 

They got to work, and worked away at the great 
safe until three g’clock on Monday morning, when they 
decamped with an enormous amount of spoil. The 
safe was attacked at the hinges. First, the men bored a 
number of small holes with drills, these holes being 
very close together. Wedges were inserted as soon as 
the holes were large enough, and when the wedges 
were in, they were driven down with muffled hammers, 
and so the iron shell was literally split right up, and 
the massive door fell off. What a mockery upon all the 
complications of locks and bars, which these gentlemen 
quietly ignored, goin straight for the ironwork. 

Following the Caseley affair, came the robbery from 
a shop just at the corner of Queen Victoria Btreet, 
London. Here the whole thing was perfectly ludi- 
crous, A giant safe was exposed in the very window 
of the shop, and the gas shone full upon it all the 
night. You would have vowed that it was the most 
secure safe in the world, but the amiable burglar dal 
not think so, aud his temerity was well rewarded. 
little discernment showed a gang that the could not 
work at a safe so long as it stood right under the light 
of that gas-jet ; nor could they carry it away with 
them unless they left a substitute. 

So, like wise burglars, they went home, and having 
framed a great block of wood and made it to resemble 
the front of the safe, they hied them to the says 
and dropped this block in front of the real safe, 
to which they then attached ropes and drew it ch od 
to the back of the shop, so that they could attend to 
it in peace. ‘The result was that they forced the 
patent lock by using drills and wedges, and then they 
made off with the spoil, the acute policeman without 
looking meanwhile beniguly on the wooden block, and 
thinking it was the safe. 

Daunliy impudent was the robbery near Mincin 
Lane, which occurred some time ago. The offices h 
been shut up, for it was a Saturday afternoon. Then 
drives up a furniture van and three honest toilers 
with it. They go to the housgkeeper, who looks after 
the offices, and imperatively demand the keys, stating 
that they have » commission to repair the safe. The 
keys are given up without demur. The honest toilers 
enter the place, and attacking a safe, they transport 
it boldly to the van, the constable on the beat doing 
no more than bid them hurry, since their van is 
blocking the roadway. 

Naturally, such robberies as these have set the safe- 
makers thinking, and all sorts of improvements have 
lately Leen introduced, so that it is now a very dificult 
thing for a burglar to force a safe by drilling. In fact 
such articles will stand a good deal. Witness the great 
attempt made at some big premises off Wood Street, 
Cheapside. In this case the mem climbed a high wall, 
and got on to some leads, whence they passed through 
three rooms to the counting house. , 

It was Saturday afternoon when they forced their 
entry, and they took precautions to make themselves 
comfortable until dawn on Monday. They brought 
rugs to sleep on, « dozen of bottied beer, some cooked 
ment and some biscuits, but they drank the partners’ 
sherry and smoked the partners’ cigars as well. 
Luckily for the interest of the house, the tafe was a 
very tine one, and though the rascals worked away at 
it, using charges of ca as and wedges, from 
Saturday afternoon till daylight, on Monday morning, 
they failed to do anything with it, and when the clerks 
canie on Monday they found the deeds and other things 
untouched. Curiously enough, too, the safe had not 
one penny Face in it, so even had they forced it the 
laugh would have been against them. 
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A PaGe MORE PARTICULARLY FOR LADIEs. 


‘Isongn will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
» general interest upon househoed matters, so far as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 
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Boil a knuckle of veal in six 
Veal Salad. quarts of water; when tender 
remove the bones, chop the meat and add the juic 
which should be mostly absorbed, and two cupfuls o 
breadcrumbs, cinnamon, pepper, and salt; put in a 


mould. Serve cold. 
The cheapest, quickest, and best 
Spong e Roll. way to = Ky sponge roll is as 
follows:—Two eggs, two ounces flour, two ounces 
castor sugar, one teaspoonful baking powder. Bake 
two minutes, take it out of the oven, spread with 
jam, and roll it up while hot. (Reply to ConsTANCE.) 


. Nail several thick- 
To Save Stair Carpets. vecses of old carpat 


or canvas over the edge of each stair. It is a good 
plan to buy more carpeting than is needed to cover 
the stairs, and move it each season, so that the whole 
will wear evenly. If stair carpets cannot be changed 
in this way they will not wear nearly so long. 


To Polish Plate Glass, $24 ,rpmove slight 
surface 


ently, first with a clean pad of fine cotton 
wool, and afterwards with a similar pad covered over 
with cotton velvet which has been covered with fine 
rouge. The surface will, under this treatment, acquire 
a polish of great brilliancy, quite free from any 
scratches. (Heply to A. G. F.) 


° One tablespponful flour, one 
Greek P udding. tablespoonful pounded sugar, 


one teaspoonsful baking powder. Mix these ingre- 
dients well together, then add a little milk, sufficient 
to make into a thick batter. Pour into a buttered 
flat tin, and bake ten minutes in a quick oven. When 
cooked, spread over it a thick layer of preserve, and 
roll over three times while hot. 


Waste in the Kitchen Enough bits of meat, 
*  gristle, and bone are 


thrown away in nearly every meat-eating family to 
keep the proverbial French family of fine economies 
in soup stock all the time. A British household 
might not realize the deliciousness of French soup 
“made out of nothing,” if none of its members were 
instructed in the Gallic mysteries of soup-making. 


i . When you are tired of 
A New E99 Dish. lain boiled or fried eggs 


try this way of serving them 5 breakfast :—Butter a 
pie-plate and cover the bottom with tine breadcrumbs ; 
then break enough eggs for your party, and dro 

them on the plate, and cover with a‘layer of bread- 
crumbs ; sprinkle pepper and salt over this, and put 
some little lumps of butter over it. Bake in a quick 


oven for five minutes. 

a Dy see Take two boxes of sar- 
Sardine Sandwiches. aie oy teow the 
contents into hot water, having first drained away all 
the oil. A few minutes will free the sardines from 
grease. Pour away the water and dry the fish ina 
cloth, then scrape away the skins, and pound the sar- 
dines in a mortar till reduced to paste; add pepper, 
salt, and some tiny pieces of lettuce, and spread on the 
buttered bread. The lettuce adds very much to the 

flavour of the sardines. 
Corcyra sends me 


How to Take Castor Oil. gine following's— 


“May I supplement the recipe given by you with the 
following, which will be found most simple and most 
efficacious? Pour half an inch or so of water intoa 
glass, add to this the dose of castor oil, then let fall 
on to the latter four or five drops of brandy. This 
causes the oil to run together in the middle in a 
coal i globule, and, poured quickly down the throat, 
it glides on its way as smoothly and sweetly as an 
oyster, and without a vestige of the nauscous taste 
making itself apparent en route.” 

We easily know, when washing 


Hard Water. our hands, whether the water 


is hard or not, it being inost difficult to form a lather 
with hard water. The following truths should be borne 
in mind regarding it :—1. Such water is the reverse of 
beneticial to the skin of either the hands or the face, 
and is to blame for many blemishes of both, including 
shape hands in winter, roughness, scaliness, etc. 
2. That, as the main use of the morning tub or bath 
is to keep the skin in good working order, such a 
result cannot be obtained if the water be hard, and it 
should be remembered that anything which prevents 
or interferes with the proper action of the skin paves 
the way to impurities of the blood, to attacks of cold, 
to rheumatism, and to dyspepsia and all its attendant 
evils, 3. If, in addition Ds bathing and washing in 
such water, it is also used for drinking purposes, mat- 
ters are made worse. 4. Hard water spoils and wastes 
good tea; it renders both vegetables and meat difficult 
of digestion, and even interferes with the proper 
baking of bread. 
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The Kernels of Cherry-stones and plum- 


_ stones 
steeped in brandy make a nice flavouring liquid for 
sete ill take out 

Cold Rain-Water and Soap ¥y Chine 


grease where other means would not be advisable on 
account of colours running, etc. 


To Clean Stair-rods 


sweet oil, then with a woollen cloth rub it well on each 
rod. Polish with a soft leather, on which rub a little 
dry rotten-stone finely powdered. (Reply to B. M.) 


Boil the butter in a 
To Preserve Butter, roomy vessel until the 


scum rises, and skim it off as it comes to the surface. 
When the butter remains in the form of a cleat, oil- 
like fluid, carefully pour it off, so as to leave impurities 
at the bottom. The settlings may be used at once, 
but the clarified butter will keep. (Jeply to L. R. E.) 


iH Three ounces of beef suet, 
Golden P udding * finely chopped, mix with it 


six ounces of breadcrumbs, and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar ; make into astiff batter with two well-beaten 
eggs and half a pint of milk; put a layer at the 
bottom of a pie dish, then a layer of orange marmalad 
and so on till full. Bake one hour, turn out, an 


Baie os Th di f codfish 
. . ree pounds o sh, 
ae - u Gratin. half A, pint of milk, a table- 
spoonful of anchovy sauce, a little cayenne pepper, 
two ounces of batter and a few bread-crumbs, Boil 
the codfish in salt and water for twenty minu take 
out of the water, and let it get cold, take out the bones, 
and put the pieces of fish intoa sauce made as follows : 
—Half a pint of milk, a little cayenne, and a table- 
spoonful of anchovy sauce, boil all together for ten 
minutes, and strain through a fine sieve. Gently mix 
the fish in this sauce, and turn into a pie-dish ; sprinkle 
the top with bread-crumbs and the butter, bake in a 
hot oven for thirty minutes. 
The follow- 


Removing Stains from Icory. ing is a 


good method of removing stains from ivory :—Wash it 
well in soap and water, and place it, while wet, in the 
sunshine. Wash it several times in the same way for 
two or three days, keeping it in the sun, and it will 
soon become beautifully white. Another method is to 
immerse the articles for a short time in water acidu- 
lated with sulphuric acid, or in combination with 
chloride of lime or chlorine. linse, and dry in the 
sun, wash with soapy water, rinse again, and again 
dry inthe sun. ‘The result will be a utiful white. 
(Reply to G. J. J.) 


To Remove Paint Lettering from Wire 
o . . Hold each portion of 
Gauze Window-Blinds. tne ietheriae abou! an 
inch distant, over the chimney of an argand gas-flame. 
In this manner treat every letter, or every part of the 
aint ornament, until the oil with which the colour 
as been mixed becomes decomposed and charred. 
Allow the gauze to cool, and then wash it well with 
strong acetic acid, rubbing it occasionally until the 
paint is removed. Next wash and dry the blind, rub 
off adherent rust by means of a wire or hair-brush, and 
polish with black-lead. (Reply to Mona.) 


wo It is suggested that 
A Use for Feathers. feathers from poultry 


instead of being thrown away, should be collected 
from about farms, and the plume cut from the rib and 
saved. These, placed in a bag and kneaded, become 
felted, are lighter than eider-down, and would sell for 
about 8s. per pound, making the feathers of an ordi- 
nary sized pullet worth about 10d. To make about a 
square yard of cloth a pound and a half of down is 
required. The fabric is said to be almost indestruc- 
tible, as, in place of fraying or wearing out at folds, 
it only seems to feel the lighter. It takes dye readily, 
and is thoroughly waterproof. 


Ay z In the baking of pastry 
Baking Pastry. the heat of the oven 


should be penulated according to the article intended 
to be baked, or those things should be made first 
which will suit the heat of the oven. Light pastry 
requires a moderately quick oven, for if the oven is 
too hot the pastry will be coloured before it is proper! 

baked, and if it is then taken out of the oven it will 
fall, and become flat ; also, a cool oven will not cause 
it to rise sufticiently, and puff pastry baked in an 
oven with anything that causes much steam will 
not be so light as otherwise. Tarts or putts that 
are iced should be baked in a cooler oven than 
those that are not iced, or, if the oven is too 
hot, the door should be left open, else the icein 

will become brown before they are baked. Sma 

articles of pastry require to be baked in a hotter oven 
than large ones. Ni pastry requires to be baked in 
clean tins or patty pans, without being buttered. 
Pastry, when baked sufliciently, may be easily slid 
about on the tin, or pan, while hot ; and puffs, patties, 
or sinall Re may be lifted from the tin without 
breaking, by putting your fingers round the edges and 


Pulverise some rotten- 


carefully lifting them, which cannot be done unless 
they are baked enough to be taken from the oven. 


* stone, mix with it some- 


Was xnpna 
Mancow 28, 1891, 


. e : I 
- To Purify the Air of Bedrooms. re olan 


or a very little fire, is kept burning in a firepl a 
draught is crea up the chimney, by which the 
foulest air in the room is carried out with great 


rapidity. 
* is made by mixin 

A Waterproof Blacking aty parts prjaeid 
black with forty-five of syrup; this is diluted with 
twelve parts of strong vinegar, and then gradually 
add twelve parts of sulphuric acid ; stand by for seven 
days, and then mix it with twelve parts of caoutchouc 
oil. (Reply to LaNcasHIRE Lass.) 


The Cheapest and Best way to Stain 
Dissolve a dessertspoonful of permanganate 
Floors. of potash in a pint of boiling water. This 
will make a very dark stain. Paint it on to the 
tloor when cold. en dry rub with linseed oil and 
polish weld with bees’ wax and turpentine. 
: Intimately mix the best 
Japanese Cement. powdered rice with a little 
cold water, then graduaHy add boiling water until a 
proper consistency is acquired, being particularly 
careful to keep it well stirred all the time ; lastly, it 
must be boiled for one minute in a clean saucepan or 
earthen pipkin. This glue is beautifully white and 
almost transparent, for which reason it is well adapted 
for fancy paper work, which requires a strong and 
colourless cement. ; 


. Soaping the inside of the stock- 
Blistered Feet. ing Mae a thick lather, before 
setting out for a long walk, will prevent the feet 
from ised. When hard walking is concerned, 
good, well-fitting, well-greased boots should be selected, 
and a raw egg broken into them before putting them 
on softens the leather toa great extent. When you 
have been some hours on the road, and the feet begin 
to be chafed, change your stockings, or turn them 
inside out. Should a blister be formed, mix a little 
tallow from your bedroom candle with spirit, on going 
to bed, in the palm of your hand, and rub your feet 
with it. In the morning the blister will have gone. 

An excellent way to 


To Cook Mushrooms. (0, °e"shroome ts to 


first cut two good slices of bread, half an inch thick, 
large enough to cover the bottom of a plate, toast 
them, and spread some Devonshire cream over the 
toast. Remove all the earthy part from the mush- 
rooms, and lay them gently on the toast, head down- 
ward, slightly saralle them with salt and pepper, 
placing in each a little of the clotted cream ; then put 
a tumbler over each, and place them on a stand betore 
the fire, and keep turning them so as to prevent the 
glass from breaking, and in ten to fifteen minutes the 
glass will be filled with vapour, which is the essence of 
the mushroom ; when this has come do not remove the 
lass for a few minutes, by which time the vapour will 
here become condensed and entered into the bread. 
Never fancy that you have tasted mushrooms until you 
have tried this simple and new discovery. As Devon- 
shire cream is not to be obtained everywhere, use butter, 
or boil some milk till reduced to cream, with a little salt, 
pepper, and one clove; when warm, put in an ounce 
of butter, mixed with a little flour, stir round, put the 
mushroom on the toast with this sauce, cover with a 
basin, and place in the oven for half an hour. In this 
way all kinds of mushrooms will be excellent. They 
may be put into baking-pans, covered with a tumbler 
as above, and bake in oven. (Reply to ELSIE.) 
e ’ . ni 
Hints on House Cleaning, House cleaning 
mence at the top of the house and work downwards. 
In this case it may be undertaken by pelle with 
intervening rests. After the floors are cleaned the 
walls and ceilings claim attention. A very beautiful 
whitening for walls and ceilings may be made by 
slacking the best lime in hot water, covering up to 
keep in the steam, and straining the milk of lime 
through a fine sieve ; add to a pailful half a pound of 
common alum, two pounds of sugar, three pints of 
rice flour made into a thin, reli ttl paste, and one 
und of white glue dissolved slowly over the fire. 
te shostd be applied with a paint brush while the 
whitening is still warm. Paint should be cleaned by 
using only a little water at a time, and changing often. 
A soft flannel cloth or sponge is better than cotton or 
abrush. A pie of wood cut intoa sharp point should 
be used for the corners. Glass should not be cleaned 
with soap ; a little paste of whiting and water should 
be rubbed over, and with another cloth sheuld be 
rinsed off, and the glass polished with a soft linen or 
old silk handkerchief. Alcohol or benzine is a g 
thing to clean glass, and clean ea is probably better 
than any cloth, sponge, or towel. A good furniture 
polish is made byjmelting two ounces of bees’ wax, one 
ounce of turpentine, and one drachm of powdered 
resin together, with a gentle heat, rubbing on, when 
cold, with a soft flannel cloth, and polishing with a 
soft linen or silk cloth. If for mahogany, a little 
Indian red may be added. (feply to Lizzi.) 
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and avoid poisonous ‘ Lead Restorers.” An 
odourless, clear Veg. Extract in ON £ liquid. 

Dr B. PFAFF, M.D., the celebrated German 
Specialist and Microscopist, says :—‘' This 
preparation gives the hair a beautifal brown 
coluur, true to nature It is also suitable for 
grey whiskers or the beard. The colour pro- 
duced is fast, and does not come off. The 
applica:ion need only be téd after some 
weeks elapse, with very little trouble. Uniike 
hair dycs containing nitrate of silver, it does 


PATTERNS FREE. PARCELS PAID. 


THE SWEET PAR EXCELLENCE. 


e 
Devonia, 
continuously for the 


not act injuriously on the hair, or ace un. | last twelve years, and have never failed to give The = ee 
natursl th ts, J have never known hair, treated | satisfaction. In writing for rns please Made from Fresh Devon counters of the word ‘‘the” 
shire Clotted Cream. three pag 


with this stain, to suffer in the least, but am of | *¥ whether light, dark, or iam es 

opinion that it assists the growth of the hair |Tequired. New designs. Reliable materials. Bold in Penny Packets . (Not advt. pages ) Send 6d. stampe, 
3 by Grocers and Conte] and 1}d. stamps forresult. An extra 

tiomers everywhere. | of £3 to the n sending the most lists 


ina remarkable manner.” guaranteed. Charlotte Bronte’s “Jane 
ACESMA is sold in bottles at 2a. od., | Eyre,’ corpse edition, post free for 20. perso 
(correct or not) and fees. Get our friends to 

compete, and then send all {ists and fees 


double size 53., secretly per parcel post, from THOMPSON BROS., 60, , * | Manufactoi 106, Praed 8t. London, W 
ry, dg “0 = 
in al 


the sole proprietor— Blackburn, and at Rochdale (Drake Btreet), 
PIANO LEARNT IN A WEEK. aBeRick PAYNE, 


oO. E. HOeN, Hair Specialist, Burnley, and Bolton. 
(From the Berlin Skin Hospital), Newport, a 
LACE! LACE! LACE! HY spend years {n_ learn. ojo 18s, NEW KENT ROAD, 8. 
{og the Planoby Music?} _ En 
Send for the wonderful 1s. Parcel, contain- when RITCHIE'S MUSICAL 


Isls of Wight. 
==, PATOMRES 
Amorgst the Hair and Heard‘ Alopecia-Areata) | in f 
“ $ 1 Lace Apron, 1 Lace Han‘kerchief, 
often resulting in TOTAL LOSS OF HAIR. |g ‘yards good Maltese Lace, 6 yards Edging. Re ae Dermes| =r 
1 pact:et Beads, 12 Engravings ; sent carriage ey oe compeniments to 
id for 1s. 8d. W. Cotton, Weekday Cross, thousands of songs (in all 


Nottingham. Patterns and Price Lists Free. keys) and play dozens of 


pieces, waltzes, dc., by ear on | REVO ie TION IN PRIZE Koboosled Thlssdver | fully 


VYarmers and others 


£2 “x will be paid to the first 25 correct 


rs HORN'S ‘‘AREATA LOTION" 

Effects a permanent cure even ia apparently 
hopeless cases. From 33. 9:1., double size 6s. 6d. 
per bottle, Above address. P.O. preferred. 
Entirely Bald for Two Years. Successful Cure! 
Ural Vi'las, Lowestoft, October 20, 1890. 

Mr. Horn,— Dear Sir,—I am most happy to 
tell you that my little girl's head is now 
snitrely covered with a new growth of hair, 
which Is entfrely due to your valuable Lotion, 
and I shal] only be too gisd to recommend it 
whenever I asibly cau. Mer head had been 
entirely for two years, and before that 
time bare rings and patches were continually 
forming Sincerely wishing from my heart we 
had known earlier of your treatment, which 
would have saved me a great deal of anxicty 
and worry, alao expense. You may please 
make an that you may wish of this letter. 

maining 


yours wespecufahy, 
(Mrs.) A. #. BIRD 


Cure of a large Bald Patch amongst the Hair. 
Noithampton, Feb. 3rd, 1891. 


(correct or not). 


e@ATENp, 
cOOKED 


FOOD 


Excels all others for Infaats & Invallds. 
i ecm aS 


“MYSTERIA.” siouerso 
The Problem Solved. The true view and 


right observance of Marriage. Safe guide to 
married and single life. Post free, as a letter, 


one week. Price, with Book of Songs and ded 1s. °0 Ss for t 
full instructions complete, post free, 1s. 8d. Tee eters Tn the Bible. What appears to be 
W. RITCHIE & Co., MAPLE ROAD, ANER- ttu-endous prize, say (£100), has to be divi. 


LEY, LONDON, 8.E. (Picase state Journal. ) having wasted the'r time and muney, perhaps get 244. 


our advertixement. 


By MENDELSSOHN. 


PO! FREE AMPS. ch unparalleled isn pudence ought not tor be counte- 
Br FOR 5 87. greed. bat wedo offers rational prize of $5 Guineas in 


the % guineas to introduce our new game. .0. 


Liverpool.—‘‘I_am very thankful that e 
your precious book came into my 
eYour excellent work. —‘ A most serviceable 
book.” (Please mention ** Pearson's."’) 


£10 PRIZE. me ined by 
witl be given to the person who writes Se Sh 
the word ‘‘ Telegraph” most times on 


1390. 
close a wil. Prizes} soecimen pictures, No. 1 size, 1d. each, 


maroon vw | THE DEMON GAMER 


1 BOETHUS PUBLISHING Co,, 30, Lord St., 
i ver EASY WBITING COMPETITION. tongues declare it to be the most exciting game ever 93, oxFORD aa 
ae . 


MEASURE YOURSELF. |GAQTOH DS, GENUINE COMPETITION DEMONS IN i 


eae al 
with Hife the - 


While cameras gr 
DEMONS IN fé 


w 
or conceale 


IN PRIZE COMPETITIONS !| the ons, eg cate of etal be 
the Piano, Harmonium, or Ai Organ, f ated, weighs under 8 os. 
e Piano, Harmonium, or American Urean, in} «Jonent ts rositively worth tending. |  olnneal Lots movement is too rapid or tt—tne-spoahos 
. st speed, the ee of even 

y merely 


avongst so mang that the successful oues, after igger e ph is taken 5 
—_—_—__ a | as they sore of the £100. person can use it, NO Tego Sy 

AR MARCH OF THE PRIESTS, | .-tsizose"ers-celesaise” We [Ost 8] Shiner, roqulres po focuning Bo san 
‘000 to be Given Away. adjustment, no dark slides, hundre 
CORRECT EOITION. Don't eee pre-d opportualty, for we think | Plates can be carried and exposed in t 


P. W. CARY, one famp eam sad sot divided. Tobe compere for } , 
87, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, _W- By ao rea are honest qnoug gh to admit that we eine: AMERICAN CAMERA ¢ 
W.; 


1, KIN 
Deror: | + .' 


CHIRP 
897, 399, EDGWABE ROAD, LONDO! 


Mr. Horn,—Dear Sir,—I bé 

teat ttoaiad as aie lua Ree ne ——————— Areca CAUTION-—Address Monager, P. R. De 
“ areata Lotion” has bad in curing me of a R E D N re) S E S and address, and number of words, on fro t boots), £1 ment latter address. 

very large bald place on my head. f only bad “De card. Closes April 2nd. Result week . | each th the“ est,” 21 each (0 the | <eeentnN 
one botile, and, persevering with it, was soon (Caused through Impaired digestion.) All [If 2 or 8 get same result, another task will be onnee snd oldies mess} 86 ALL UNMARRIED 


those who would wish to be relteved of this }set free till someone gets the prize. Send le 

distressing and disfiguring comptaint should and stamped! addressed envelope to, ‘ou have to do 

send to Dr. HOWELL, 2, Upper Bedford Place, , 50, Ranelagh Road, W! en se se iS stampa, ands vie 
sho! 


put out of all unpleasantness arising from 
such a disfiguring disease. I think it only to 
be my duty to tender you this unsolicited 
testimonial for the benefit of other eutfering 
ones. and remain, Yours faithfully, — 

Tenclose my card, but not fo: p>biication. 
Aw wiiling to answer any queriss ibroegt you, 


if reqnired. 

O. EK. TIORN, Specialist in Diseases of the 
Hair, NEWPORT, Isle of Wight. Ircatment 
for Baldu:ss, Greyness, Bald Patches, &c., 
Correspondence invited. Testimonials oo 
receipt of stamped envelope. 


guarantee acureina few days. 2s. Gd per box. 
TO TOBACCONI8T3 COM- f . Kot. 
MENCING, Jewellers, 8Sta- @arzz rus co.8 Tn. Lincoln, 


Invaluable Information, (for, oe How to pen 


for either sex, sent on Cheat Bore, £99 tee L.OOk. 7) 
a Address (Reg. 180 ston Rd. London. 
Hi 


eae ES 


GSON, Box 39, North A Prospectite on the 
Street, Nottingham. " Hea its te”? st ait “evol,”’ etc. TRADE SECRET 


Who would like to sce a true snd get 


ph of their future H or 
send a stamped addressed envelop 


Bussell Square, London, W.C., who will. | Junction, N.W. 
SE id Enows 0 
fomve tho one stamp. Curious as this may 
ag ae nevertheless a fact. ‘‘ Connubial ; 
pages), 12 stamps. Adslreas, 


pes : Lg panel : 
tioners, &, “An Ilid,’ Guid The W. P. PHOTO A 


$36, Clty Road, London. 


IMPORTANT 
DiseLos 


niin: 
A Useful Work, PIANO LEARNT IN ONE re For manufacturing w a 
AIR REMOVED ECONOMI should te / ~ ory eeSON, 5 ai . 41 gmall outlay, RUBBER ST. 
in Every House = : “ nd. Sis nd : i i 

PERMANENTLY, ry . } (Cupsright) + How to Vamp" be the ae For Ben ote pe 
Gratis and Ve es Bi Address | Cheques, and marking Linen, ete. 
Hoot, and Branch, Particulars free on recelpt | post Free trom COOKE RY. . jiannor eet cer Habe 5 Full rinted fnstragtions ‘of & 
i f sent FREE, on receipt of 7 Sta 


ot stamped directed envelope. 
P. W. COLLINS, Imperial Mansions, Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


be the best of ary system 
invented, and anyone proving 


Fredk. King & (o., Ltd., C“Tondon. that the above stat-ments 
{neg-rect, the above sum wilt be NO PRIZES LESS THAN 5s. 


: = 4 Institution. 
JUNO CYCLES, wan lST8 POST FREE | fern Nore —Tivs nora mecdantca! eysiem, an tothe pera” gat Chanter of ou. John's 


JOHNSON'S hs PATENT. 


THE PENDULIC. 


§:ve your Hats by using this novel and useful 
device, contained in the hat, trifling in weight, 
and enabling the wearer to suspend his hat on 
thy smooth surface without the ald of a peg, 
Iustantly fixed and easily removed. Scod 
104d. iin stamps to 


H.C. Haggis, 99, Fratton St., Portsmouth. 


IIBERAL COMMISSION TO AGENTS. 
CONFECTIONERS COMMENCING, and 


GIVEN AWAY i elende', whether, correct or not 0nd 28, fo te 


tree 


CRYSTAL PALACE JOHN BOND'S GULD | Bacup, Lanca-hire. ; 

MEDAL MARKING INK, ‘Keep paper as this will not appear aga n. 
requiring vo heating. A Voucher entitling 
Purchasers to their name or Monogram Rubber 
Stamp for Marking Linen or Paper. Awarded 
44 Gold Medals, Diplomas, and Royal Appoint- 
ments. Caution! The Original and Gennine 
has the Trade-Mark ‘“ Crystal Palace.” Refuse 
all fraudutent imitations. Works, 75, South- 


REE peoeree wll pot sores. 
EASY COMPETITION. red 


ford 


£ Given to the person who forme the 

most words from ‘ Guaranteed Cir- 
culation.” Send 1s, P.O. and Stamped En- 
velope for result, to 


JUNO CUSHION RAFETY — £12 194. Od., Ms. 


sh pkee; ers that wish to increase their monthly; £15 18s, 0d., 268 84. monthly; or 10 per cent. = 

come hy eelli ° cash ais, List free (100 pp.). te Road, London, N. Your Nickel Silver 

icoase Wg a eerie clase t ont: Loy eater ey reenter ges [feo and Fenell Ce, ame ta Rubber, TH za 

ie ali : y J siscount. Machines bought, sold, exchanged. Ridis . . 

for Prive List. Post free erders for 40s. and ugh Immense variety eccond hand Tmachiiies Poat free. 1, 8T. HELENS, ne RoaD, DUBLIN, 
RELAND. 


awa in owl ‘ Monthly payments oF cash. Rep Oe 
cheapest and best work in London, Extimates free. 

75, 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. W AT C H C LU BS. 
a_i — 


ADDITIONAL AGENTS WANTED. 


upwards carriage pa‘d, CHARLES TAFF, 
Nish Class Confectuonery Works, 1 and 2, The 
Groce, Hackney, Londen. 


CURE OF DEAFNESS. 


Grond Diploma of Honour. Edinbro’ 
1890; Two Prize Medais, Paris, 1899. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S 


Only 25 Verses. 


Prizes of £10, £3, £2, and 5 of £1 will be 
given to those counting most correctly the 


Foremen, Timekcepers, and others should 


pis in the i Deafness after Boarlet rie Pocket Hand- | vr! he CITY OF LONDON WATCH 
vor, ‘Throw and Nervous Deafness, Giddi- Cambrie Pocket Hand- ite to the CITY NDO? WwW 
rise, ete. The Rev. BE. J, SILVERTON will kerchiefs. ree ee toe dante name Price Tike, TOO" Tae diaet” GAM EAtal ae er 


verses only, ordinary Bible. State number of 
each letter and total. Entrance fee 1s. P.O., 
or 13 stamps, two lists for 1s. 6d., three for 2s. 
£ Il be given to the persone sending most 
and entrance fees. Ties divide. Close 


Llustrations. Best Terms, Grand Value. 
H. E. PECK, 


five advice, by post or consui!tation, free of 
cot, to any sufferer, Over 20 years’ expe- 
rirtice, Treatise, with Testimonials, post free, 
OU stps.—Acdrees, Nev. K. J. Silverton, 


Bamples and Price List» post free. 
alan of Linens, Shirts. C Mars, etc 
Childrens’ Handkerch efe, | 1s ad, 
Ladies’ 2s. 64d.. Gents’ 3. 6d; Hem 
stitched; Ludies’ 24.1144, Gent." 


hinpes ud Buldings, Ludgate Circus, London. ee secks e Md. per do. Embro red Hand 8, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4 ii: 

view - nae Tay SS re ‘og erchie's, a se 

GNE BOX OF CLARKES B 41 PILLS ie} CTrtheGuren eed ——_——_—o ie me Gi Means Ae stanieitar resell 
watiatcd to cure & scharges from the iy T + 
wacleniel to cure all discharges fromthe | Robinson & Cleaver, Belfast. | easy won) MéKING COMPETITION, se ayaa eae 


Full particulars uf thix compet tion were unavoidably 
omitted io Last issue. 


Coustilutional), Gravel, and Pains in the Back. 
m 
Cash prizes of £50, 1h, £10, and £5, will be given, 


Guwanteed free from Mercury. Sold in 


ee 


Mitch, BUCY 
RUBBER STAMPS. E20 FOR Ga. 


ns ‘a ee exch 1, all Chemists and Eateu Your Movogram to mark Linen or [ifthe nuniber of entries pertit. to those rorming the No. 6 Competition. 
be it te ee ougnout oe Woil ne Vaper; Two letters, 18.5 Three [xe t number of Engieh worcs out of the words J 3 in 
Ane : sixty stamps by the leteers, in. Od.: any Name, 1s, Od. J Cones In any ca-e not less than half of the GENUINE OFFER. £20 will be given, how- 
Tee Lincoln and Midland Countles Wing, Pad, and Ink included. | All Fenirance will Dal wies At aivided: | Ms | ever few enter to those counting most correctly 
vig Company, Lincoln. kinds of Stamps. crue Pree. [decline Orde itlun closes IWLADTEL Fircased | the letter “Nin first three chapters of the 
Semen erases aces eres oan ocean urriage2d.cxtra. A ee ln. JV rder. nclose stinped 
Sati faction guaran or inoney Penvelope fur result ntion this paper. CALDWELL, Book of Genesis, ordinary Bible. Gtve number 
E CO N OM iC returved. | This ts uo fraud or given est titu ew in each ie bmg re otal, and nein list, 
‘ awe ve ment. Ls ne | with six stamps an stampe enve- 
IRETON & 4, Gracecharch 
FIRE OFFrIon a ret £5. ; NO TIES. = 1 Ft IS ae cifeetzancaden succes 
ited. % esch rat twa, . cach to next lx, | to all sending correct lists before Easter Mon- 
Avtliotind Capital < - 21 MOUSTACHIOS IN A MOMTH, | and delineation. of chandsriting for] day, Extra ds. to person sending most lists 
,000,000 on the smoothest face, are produced by & foorreet number cf werds of four letters in first] and fecs. Ties divide. Miss RICHARDSON, 


witite paye of this week's Pearsons Weekly. | Washington House, Arnold, Nottingham. 


7d. stamps and stamped addressed envelope to 


MARTIN'S COMPETITION 


HIRSUTINE, the French fornmla for forcing 
hair—Inxuriant growth —failnce tupussible 
‘The only known remedy fer bebiness. Sent 


Subscribed Capital - - 357,500 
Faid-up Capitale - + 71,500 
HEAD OFFICE : 26, OLD BROAD 8T., LONDON, E.C. 
Chairman: 

Baypson 8. Lioyp, Esq (Director Lloyds’ 
Bank, Limited). 


bservati noreceipt ef 1s. to A ¥ crit Business Men Buy 
free, from oe TAS, at, the Labaratery, 183, 9% WATERLOO TERRACK, WILLESDEN SELL’S TELEGRAPHIC 


LANE, LONDON. 
INSUFFICIENT ENTRIKS, FRES RETURNED. 


CODE. 


Graham Read, London, N.E. Large bettles, 
3s, Gu. and be. 


WITH EVERY 6d. AND 1s. BOTTLE or correct, ancther task will be set with free entrance. Sunpay Times 5a; 
Adiress GOLDEN VALLEY ADVERTISER OFFICE, | cate and cure corp. 
ne eeems beyond all debt. The medic 
prescribes does not lower, but hutlds upand to 
aystem.” Bouk (128 prges) with Kect sd not 
tw pleasantly and ripidly curs OBB: TY (1 
tion in firat week is 8lb.), post free, erebts 


This is genuine. : 


N. PIPER, 


OFFORD ROAD IN DON 


GOODHEAD, 88, Stockton Bt., Moss 8: d litble), verses . Ei 
METROPOLITAN MAGHINIBTS (GO:, LP, : LaneuUATER , a id toile Beretta te C OR PU LE G 
ee ‘wo apecial prizes of £1 and 10s. to the 
; y two persons sending most entries and fees. either own 


1 “Mr. Ru-sell’s alm ts t 
, and that hie treatmen 


RUSSELL, Wotura House, Store Stree 
uare, London, W.C. 


pictus, hasnt entities Aol TT ean 

215 cash and safety Bicycle 
logue price £10, will be id away, th 
to the one counting most correct how 
times the word ‘‘and" is to be 
first six chapters of St. Matthee’s | 
(ordinary version); ties divide ; 
given to the one sending most eatries 
Closes 13th April. Besult Week later. envelope. Entrance fee, one shil‘ing, st 
envelope for result. Close April 5. 


pi ei 
PRIZES. £20 PRIZES. | FOX, Langley, near Birmingham. 
CPT and 80NS, STOCKBRO 


the | 


pt 


13 and 14, Cornhill, London, E.C.,. 
449, Strand, Charing Cross, aw. 
Established 1867. 

Stocks and Shares bought or sold 
At close market prices. 
Speculative and nvestment Accou 
Opened without any cover 
BEING DEPOSITED. 

Every Speculator and Investor 
Should send for our Prospectus 
And LATFST ADVICES. 

They contain safe and 

RELIABLE INFORMATION resp 


All 8tacks and Shares. 


Our recent advices have 
Proved highly successful. 


—__——_. 


OCHRANE and SONS, STOCKBRO 


City and Charing Cross, London. 
Speculative and nveetment Accot 
Opened without any cover 
BEING DEPOSITED. 

Clients can lave their bargains do 
At the Charing Cross Offices 
Without the trouble of going 

TO the CITY. 

Private Telephones connect the C 
With the Charing Cross Offices, 
Which contain Six recording Instr 
Orders by Post or Telegram 

Have immediate attentiop. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
COCHRANE, LONDON. 
Bankers, London aud Westminste 


576 
“WHAT CAN WE TELL YOU? 


Cyclists and those interested in cycling should look out for 
the next number, which will contain something to interest 
them in addition to the resumption of the Cyclists’ Insur- 
ance. 


Ture isa story of a man who was caught by a game- 
keeper fishing in a private trout stream. When asked 
why he was poaching, he replied, “ Poaching ? What 
do you mean? I’m only trying to drown this fly.” 
Weare led to relate this interesting little legend, 
because the other day we received a preston ty 
original contribution, which we thought very good, 

ana intended to insert. To our surprise, however, 

; a member of the staff said that he had read it some- 

where before, and a little inquiry revealed the fact 

that it appeared a couple of years ago in a popular 
magazine. When we wrote to the sender asking his 
meaning in forwarding as his own, matter that had 
been published elsewhere, he replicd that he had just 
sent it for fun, to see whether we would insert it. 

His little joke would probably have proved a very 

expensive one for him find we done so. We intended 

to include his name and address in these remarks, 
and he believes that they are going to be published. 

However, we have decided not to give them ; but we 

wish to say that, if anything of the kind occurs 
ain, we shall, without compunction, show up 

the person who thus attempts to deceive us and 
obtain money under false pretenccs. 


T. V. sends the following sentence, which is his own 
composition, and which contains every letter of the 
alphabet :—Jabzz Fox QUICKLY MOVED WHARTON’S 
pic. He wonders whether any other reader can 
make a sensibie sentence containing the whole of the 
alphabet and comprising fewer letters }——-——— 

Z We share T. V.’s curiosity on this point, and will 
give a guinea to the reader who best succeeds in an 
attempt to lower his record. Sentences sent in com- 
petition for this guinea must, of course, be the 
original work of the senders. T. V. will have the 
prize if his etfort remains the best. 


O. J. Q.—We are not going to answer your query, for 
a reply to it has already appeared in QUESTIONS 
Wort ANSWERING page. But your initials are such 
a curiosity that we thought we should like to give 
ourselves the pleasure of publishing them. We gave 
a couple of guineas to the owner of the most curious 
name some little while back. Presumably you were 
not a reader then. If you were, you missed a 
chance. 


F. R. W.—The reason we do not announce our terms 
for literary work every week is because, when 
we did so, we were simply overwhelmed with MSS. 
We have a large permanent staff, as well as many 
regular contributors, so can find room for but little 
matter from outsiders ; and it seemed a shame to 

. return such a number of good articles and stories 
every day. So the announcement that we pay two 
guineas a column no longer appears, for quite 
enough people are aware of this fact. We may now 
and again lose the chance of securing some excellent 
matter because of the omission, but we would rather 
do so than disappoint some scores of people daily. 


~~  e a See  e 


RB. A. suggests tbat some enterprising individual should 
start a “ Controversialistic Journal,” run “solely for 
the purpose of thrashing out questions which concern 
people precy: —In other words, a paper 
occupied entirely with such matter as has appeared 
in Our Reavers Letter-Box? It would notdo. We 
found it impossible to fill three columns, let alone a 
whole paper, with sufficiently interesting natter of 
this kind. And our experience on this subject has 
not been contined to /’earson’s Weekly. Years ago, 
when we were responsible for another very popular 
periodical, we held a polling competition, in which 
readers were asked to place the eight special pages 
of the paper in order of merit. The many thousands 
of lists sent in were collated, with the result that 
the page which corresponded to Our Reapers’ 
Letter-Box brought up the rear! ‘The fact 
of the matter is that hosts of letters are  re- 
ceived for a page of this. kind, while room can 
only be found fora few. Hundreds of readers are 
disappointed every week, and disgust at the 
rejection of their own literary etlorts causes many of 
them to regard the page with disfavour. These 
causes and elects would of course be extended in the 
case of such a journal as you suggest. In fact, we 
should think that the editor would need to be as 
carefully guarded from attempts made upon his life 
by disappointed contributors, as the Czar is from 
Nihilists. Ourtable has positively smoked at times 
from the warmth of the invectives to hand from 
folk, whose letters were (in their opinion) as supe- 
rior to those inserted as « strawberry is to a sloe. 
The recent reduction of the space devoted to letters 
from our readers met with so much appreciation 
that we have determined to omit them altogether 
in future. he space hitherto devoted to letters 
is, this week, filled with matter under the heading, 
SoMETHING NEW AND STRANGE, and this featuré 
will be continued so long as we have reason to 
believe that our readers like it. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


W. N. (and others)—Sorry you were disappointed 
about the longest sentence matter. We ought, per- 
haps, to have been a little more explicit. Here is 
mantle chance for you. We will give a gold-plated 
pen and pencil case to each of the first twenty per- 
sons who point out the longest word in this issue. 
Compound words won't count. Words in advertise- 
ments will. 


A. M. asks :—In the event of the engagement of the 
couple who prove successful in your com tition 
being broken off, to which of them would the £100 
belong ? To neither. As we have already 
stated, we shall request the Rev. J. J. H, Septimus 
Pennington, at whose credit the money is lying in 
Messrs. T'wining’s Bank, to hand it over to the 
manager of the principal bank in or near the place 
where one of the winners resides. This gentleman 
will hold it in trust until they are married, and in 
the event of the match being broken off, it will pass 
to the couple from whom the second largest number 
of coupons was received. 

A Reaper puts a case which, no doubt, some other 
reader who is learned in Natural History will be 
able to explain. He says:—Next door, a monkey 
is kept. Its tail of late has become considerably 
shorter than it was, and I wondered why. I found 
that when cold the monkey kept very near the fire, 
so near in fact that its tail has been seen to come in 
contact with the flames and get scorched and burnt, 
and afterwards the animal has been seen gnawing off 
the burnt end. This having taken place repeatedly 
during the late severe weather, accounts for the tail 
becoming gradually shorter. Strange to say, when 
the tail has been between the bars of the grate, the 
monkey has not exhibited the slightest sign to show 
that the burning was felt. This seemed to me 
so strange that I thought I would ask you to 
insert an account of it in your paper, and see if any 
correspondent could explain. 


G. W.N. writes :—“In reply to ‘R. A. O. B.’s’ inquiry as 
to what town for its size has the greatest number of 
public-houses, I should say Watford, in Hertford- 
shire. Walking from Bushey Station to the market 
place in Watford—a mile and a half—the road pre- 
sents one series of publican’s signs. There are so 
many that they even seem to have run short of 
names, as we find ‘The Star, ‘The Three Stars,’ 
‘The Seven Stars, and ‘The Bell,’ ‘ The Eight Bells,’ 
ete. Daventry, in Northamptonshire, is curious in 
another way. I suppose it is the largest town 
in England without a railway station. It wasa great 
place in the coaching days, and consequently it has 
several fine hotels, containing courtyards with grand 
oak galleries running round them on the different 
floors, but scarcely any visitors.” 


Corcysa sends what must be a last word on the 
Veepinc FowLis BY MacHINERY question. He says: 
—I am sorry to dissent from the views of Brook, but 
I, too, have witnessed the Sussex fowl-cramming (or, 
as it might be aptly spelt, foul-cramming) and con- 
ceived the greatest aversion to it. The poor creatures 
do sometimes, it is quite true, open their beaks, as 
stated, when'taken to the machine, but only, I should 
say, as the lesser of two evils, for experience soon 
teaches them that if they don't do so themselves 
their mouths are quickly opened for them. 


Regarding A Nest 1x a Skvuut, W. H. G. writes :— 
You need not have gone all the way to Africa for an 
instance of this, as only a few years ago a pair of 
robins had their nest ina skull in the inidst of the 
stack of human bones in the erypt at Hythe, their 
mode of ingress and egress being through the oritices 
of the eyes. 

A.C.—In our opinion a clergyman ought to marry, 

_ provided that he has sufficient means to enable him 
to support a wife and family properly. A clergy- 
man’s wife can, and very often does, do quite as 
much good in her way as her husband does in his. 
We think, too, that a clergyman who has a wife and 
family is far more able to enter into sympathy with, 
and advise upon, the domestic troubles of his flock 
than one who is a bachelor. There seems, again, to 
be no reason why a clergyman should be deprived of 
the comforts of home life. But it is a great mistake 
for clergymen to marry upon inadequate means, and 
thus hamper themselves with sordid monetary cares, 
which caunot fail to distract their attention from 
matters to which it should be given. 


A “VERTICAL” READER writes regarding the recent 
letter, headed, A] PLea For THE CHILDREN’s yes, 
to say that though slates—and particularly greasy 
slates used in a dim light—are no doubt responsible 
for a great deal of harm, the true cause of the 
defective eyesight so often contracted at school lies 
in the sloping style of hand-writing which is usually 
taught. In support of his theory he alludes to the 
well-known fact that matter printed in upright 
Roman characters is far more casy to read than that 
printed in sloping italics. Our correspondent adds 
that the superiority of vertical writing, so far as 
strain on the eyes is concerned, has been admitted 
by many eminent specialists, and, further, that the 
introduction, in his own’classes. of the style he galvo- 
cates has proved most beneticial, so far as both the 
eyes of the children and their penmanship are con- 
cerned. 


SVauk ENDING 
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Sysru writes: “The people I have met seem, one and 
all, to look upon a long engagement as a species of 
isgrace instead of as a beautiful example of honour 
constancy. I know not a few who even go 80 far 
as to say that it is an insult for.a man to propose to 
a girl if he has no immediate prospect of marrying 
her. This, I maintain, is a most wrong- ed theory. 
Rightly understood, the = engagement is a sort of 
social safety-valve. It is well that such love-growths 
as cannot stand the test of time should be killed off. 
Better far that flor should be blighted and perish 
before marriage rather than after. And those which 
last, becoming truer and stronger, despite probation 
are the real marriages which safeguard the national 
welfare. Let us each one set. the example of admiring 
those lovers who are strong enough to stand the test 
of time, and so try to turn the current of popular 
esteem in favour of long engagements.’”—————_—_ 
This is all very trae. If two people find that they 
are fond enough of one another to get married, it 1s 
far better that they should be engaged than nof, 
even if there is no immediate prospect of setting up 
house ; and, in the same way, a long engagement is, 
from every point of view, preferable to a hasty 
marriage on inadequate means. 


Lrra.—About half-a-crown a mile is the average cost 
of conveying a passenger train. 


Mentor.—You can easily figure it out, for ten inches 
of snow equal one inch of rain, and an inch of rain 
weighs a hundred tons to the acre. 


R. J.—You must not break any of the rules. What 
would be the good of making them if they were to- 
be disregarded? They are simple enough, and if 
you want to have a chance for the £100, you must 
adhere to them. 


MANCHESTERIAN.—We quite agree with you that 
such “Street Arabs’ Hotels” as the New York 
institution *which we described the other day 
might well be established in our large cities. 
If the experiment has succeeded so thoroughly in 
New York, there is no reason why it should not be 
equally successful with us. Some rich man who, 
unlike too many rich men, wishes to benefit others 
with his wealth, might doa great deal worse than 
imitate the example of the American philanthropist 
in this respect. It would not cost him much, and 
would probably yield the best results. 


IN our issue for week ending March 14th, we stated that 
a green parrot belonging toa friend of a correspondent 
had laid an egg, and asked readers if they knew 
of similar cases. Particulars of nine other instances 
of the kind have come to hand, which proves one 
of two things—either that we were mistaken in sup- 
posing it to be a very rare occurrence for a parrot 
to lay in this country, or that P.W. numbers amon 
its readers a great many people who are intereste 
in parrots. . W. G. seems to possess the cham- 

ion egg-laying parrot, a green bird, which he has 
fed for ten years, and which has presented him 
with six eggs, never laying more than one in a year. 


H. T.—Undoubtedly blind people are deprived of more 
pleasure than those who are deaf. 


OrrEnDED.—The half-crown for question 326 has gone 
to someone else. Send your name and address, and 
we will endeavour to pacify you. 


A STRUGGLER asks what we think of the idea of a clerk’s 
union 4 —We think that it would be an ex- 
cellent institution, and we have for years wondered 
why nothing adequate of the kind exists. There is no 
question that thousands of clerks are lamentably 
underpaid, and the formation of a union would place 
them in a position to make definite terms, fixing 
their remuneration upona fair basis. There seems to 
be a lack of initiative and of concerted action among 
clerks which, considering their intelligence as u 
body, is most unaccountable. There can be no 
reason why they should not protect their interests 
in the same manner as those employed in other 
occupations have. 
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COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO., 
LIMITHD. 
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And Health, again, crowns 


resy Move, - Works: COVENTRY. 
Then BEECHAM’S Pints, 7 INDISPENSABLE 
TO THE NURSERY. 


must befall, 


By ruling Plealth, 
will rule us all. 


WHIRL! 
PICTURES !! 


NO MORE CRYING CHILDREN. 


In Boxes, 9}d, 1s. 14d, 


THE 


NEW TOY 
| CHILDREN 
ALL AGES. 


UINEA-A:. 
=—_—_ Roars of Laughter. 


NEVER TIRES. 
ALWAYS FRESH. 
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ePrice is. 
BY POST 38d. EXTRA. 
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WINNERS OF THE FEBRUARY “SUNLIGHT SOAP” MONTHLY COMPETITIONS. 


The following are the Winners of the February Competition. We call special attention to the Rules One and Four of Card Box Competition. 


PLEASE NOTE that Competitors who do not give the FULL NAME and FULL ADDRESS (Number of House, &c.) of Householders not using 
Sunlhght Soap, or give the names of people who are not Householders, or who are users of Sunlight Soap, will be disqualified. 


LEVER BROS., LimiteD, PORT SUNLIGHT, Nr. BIRKENHEAD. 
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WRAPPERS COMPETITION. 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS AGED 16 LAST BIRTHDAY AND UNDER. | CARD BOX COMPETITION. 
PRIZES each month—60 Silver Se ae Watches, value £4 4s. each. | OPEN TO ALL AGED 17 LAST BIRTHDAY AND UPWARDS. 


\ F. Baty, 124 & 126, High Street, Peckham, London, 8.E., 1283; A. M. BRANSON, 106, Easex Road, Islington, N.| ‘ 
+ ppLE, Channel Street, Galashicls, 609; M. E. EDWARDS, 11, Leybourne Road, Kentish Town, London, N.W.,' PRIZES each Month—60 Silver Keyless Lever Waltham Watches, value £4 48. 
Soha 


sil. b. CHALMERS, c/o Mrs. Downiog, 14, Great Percy Street, London, W.C., 453. h 
Girls Aged 15. - | icaedies 
\ Frost, 111, Masbro Street, Masbro, Rotherham, 885 ; F. DucK WORTH, Cottage adjoining Undercliffe House, Hustler | 
street, Bradford, Yorkshire, 763; E. LGTCHINGS, 60, Fairfoot Road, Campbell Road, Bow, London, B., 755; A. g.| Ladies Aged 17 and Upwards. 
Ginses, Grosvenor Place, Newmarket, Cambs., 670; A. SEABORN, 85, St. Juha's Road, St. Johu's, 641. | 
Girls Aged 14. E. Carrick, 46, Ham Park Road, Stratford, Essex, 207 ; L. PALMER, 111, Dalberg Road, Brixton, Loadon, 206 ; 
M. A. WALLS, 92, Front Street, Easington Lane, Fence Houses, 160; A. SBALY, Wiltshire Dairy, Atavorth, near 


K. NUTTALL, 5, den Street, B ;N. A ve, Longsight, C ; 
ac, SE Wosbe, tchool Howse, Ha Bary, Eameashir, et; X. BURL at nd etek, Queen's Fark Mune viltn 169; 2. BOOTE, Alma Place, Mottram, near Manchester, 167; 1° TALS, SS; Ti) Seanad 
Huiow Road, London, W., 500; E. BRUMMITT, 243, High Street, Lincolo, 462. Swindon, Wilts, 160; Mrs. M. APPLBBY, 59, Newmarket, Louth, Lincolnshire, 159; WRIGHEDL, 366, Bernhardt 
Terrace, Newport Road, Middlesboro’, 154 ; J, EDMONDS, Ingram Street, Malmesbury, Wilts, 151; B. PLatr, Mottrans 


Girls Aged 13. 

1M. BaTrYe, Millgate Delph, near Oldham, 1001; A. 0. Haxee, 105, Walmersley Road, Bary, tanee ess; a, | Moor, Hollingworth, near Manchester, 150 ; L. Haus, Store Street, Waterloo, near Ashton-under-Lyne, 140; FM. 

\West, 8. Marine View, Mill Lane, Forton, Gosport, 642; K. H. Hayes, Fair View, Hackney Road, Maidstone, Kent, HOLLIDAY, 1, Holmesdale Road, South Norwood, Surrey, 140; F. WILLIAMS, 1, Market Place, Wakefield Street, East 

wen, FE ste kr, 28, Sewardstone Road, Victoria Pare, London, E., 490. Ham, Essex, 135; E. WRIGHT. 23, Lapage Street, Bradford, Yorkshire, 1.0; M. J. Lewis, 9, Union Street, Merthyr 
Girls Aged 12. | Tydvil, 125; J. Htaos, Long Bridge Street, Llantdloes, Montgomeryshire, 120; E. WILLIAMS, 1, Platt Street, Pancras 


/ BARKER, 15, High Tenters’ Street, Bishop Auckland, 819 ; R. BLOXHAM, 64, Cropley Street, Huxton, London, N., Road, London, N.W., 10; A. NEIL, 67, Ida Street, Poplar, E., 118; W. AUSDEX, 47, ernley Street, Watford, Herts, 

est B.C. GURTON, 53, New North Road, Hoxton, London, N., 652; J. THOMSON, 3, Steven Street, New City Road,| 117; M. A. FLETCHER, 21, Hurst Lane, Tipton, Staffordshire, 114; B. Davins, 144, Bigh Street, Merthyr Tydvil 

‘hasgow, 620; M. JBNKINS, 81, North Cross Koad, East Dulwich, London, 603. | Glamorganshire, 112; E. DuNN, 17, Russell Street, Miletown, Sheerness-on-Bea, 109; A. GREENWOOD, 14, Nut Clough, 

Girls Aged 11 and Under. Hebden Bridge, Yorkshire, 105; G. SUTCLIFFE, Btabbings Board School House, Hebden Bridge, Yorkshire, 101; & 

hy ¢. Barrett, Chantry Villa, Blehop’s Stortford, Herts, 1040; E. W. BEAUPOY, 10, Camden Hill, Upper Norwood, | SWAFFIELD, 292, Portobello Road, North Kensington, London, W., 100; M. McWHIBTER, 76, Zetland Street, South- 

7 te SHAW, liadfield Road, Hadfield, near Manchester, $0; L. BOUsSFIRLD, Brick Garth, Easington Lane, Fence) port, 99; Mrs. BUTCHER, 129, Ealing Road, Brentford, 99; M. WILLIAMS, 105, Coleman Road, Southampton Street, 

ints. TH, C, DEWDNEY, 227, Bomers Road, Southsea, 661. Camberwell, 3 E., 96; M. SHARPLES, 6, Lomas Street, Clifton, near Manchester, 93; C. HARWOOD, 6, Wesley Street, 
ee Hadfield, near Manchester, 92. 


Boys Ag: 16. 

J Warn, 22, St. John’s Road, New Shildon, Durham, 1078; H. J. TREADWAY, 52, Goldsmith's Row, Hackney Road, —_—_—_—_ ae a 

i ot, SE, 900; H. MILLER, 87, High Street, Sittingbourne, 702; H. DAVIPS, 2, Orchard Road, Shepherd's Bush, 
ter on, W., 635; T. A. JOHNSON, The Square, Holswor hy, 530. Gentlemen Aged 17 and Upwards. 


Boys Aged 15. 
1 i Grecory, 11, Leigh Street, Red Lion Square. London, 1207; A. E. OSBORN, ¢,0 Mr. Chandler, 19, Chapel 8, Lucas, 24, Market Place, Betatybe Road, New Southgate, 332; J. HALL, 858, Grimesthorpe Road, Grimesthorpe, 
Lot, Stonehouse, Plymouth, Deson, 1127; 8 Haycnart, Nurth Street, Hminster, Somerset, 1100; H. DORNAN, 67, Sheffield, 302; J. WALLWoRK, 145, Manchester Road, Clifton, near Mancheeter, 238 ; I. DENNIS, 46, Portiand Road, 


vdey Rad, Spring Bank, Hull, 937; H. HARDS, 35, Barlow Street, Fast Street, Walworth, 525. | gouth Norwood, 2:6; A.J. BAKsR, Fir Villa, ‘Ashdown Road, Kingston, London, 8.W., 212; T. H. CUTHBERT, 220, 
. Boys Aged 14 Kimberworth Road, Masbro, near Rotherham, Yorkshire, 210; C. Ht. HIPWELL, Mountrath, Queen's County, Ireland, 
\ STEETEN, St. Mark’a-by-Northsea, Portsmouth, Hants, 1020; W. A, WILLIAMS, 34, Bebington Road, New Ferry, | 200, W, LAWRENCE, 8, Toames Street, Kingston-on-Thames, 205; J. Pr, LAWRIE, 317, Great College Street, Kentish 
: ‘ Pe 550; F. Fioyb, 1, Outgang Lane, Nottingham, 468; F. STEPHENEON, Hill Street, Wibsey, near Hrad-| pown, London, N.W., 205; C. Len, 40, Garden Street, Morice Town, Devonport, 23 ; ¥. J. Jongs, Hill House, Bradford- 
‘a uber eee E. NUTTALL, Clapgate Lane, Norden, near Rochdale, 400; W. PLUMRIDGR, 50, Hosier Street, | on-Avon, Wilts, 184; D. A. JOHNSON, 73, Queen Street, Louth, Lincolnshire, 180; G. RoBuNsuN, 664, Oldham Road, 
Boys Aged 13. Failsworth, near Manchester, 171; 3, PICKIN, 248, Mill Street, Bradford, Manchester, 164; G. BROWN, 60, Chapel 
W ©, Jackson, Town Street, Conisborough, 975 ; G. GILNRET, 3, Railway Street, Hadfield, near Manchester, 950; Road, Stamford Hill, London, N., 167; 3. HOMEWOOD, 3 Beaumont Terrace, Sion Read, New ‘Thornton Heath, Surrey, 
7 les Eust Street, Warminster, Wilts, 886; F. B. GARGETT, Front Street, Station Town, County Durham, 805 ;| 144, C. W. SWINGLER, 118, Cato Street, Vauxhall, Birmingham, 140; A. Dort, Satara House, Nelson Road, New 
| MINCIIN, 8, Prinee’s Street, New Swindon, Wilts, 786. Brompton, 129; W. E. THOMPSON, Station Town, Wingate, ca. Durham, 198; G. K MARTIN, 125, Andover Road, 
Boys Aged 18. Finabury Park, London, N,, 122; a. 4A. MARTIN, A Coponation Street, South Shields, Durham, 120; A. G. ALLAN, 
\. SEYMOUR, 64, Shildon Street, North Road, Darlington, 1021; A. EATON, 429, Bethnal Green Read, London, E-,| 108, High Street, Islington, London, 118; H. Martyn, 52, Coronation Street, South Shields, Durham, 118; J. GORDON, 
- : ple 17, Ashton Street, Glossop, 730; A. KENNETT, c/o, Mr. Bentley, 36, Cambridge Hoad, Mile End,| g3, Minto Street, ‘Ashton-under-Lyne, 100; T. J. Cook, 18, Nassau Road, St, ‘Ann's Road, Stamford Bill, London, Ns 
Hig Eos Oy Hie AEE, Wickert _— aged bie i Fulham, 675. 100; G. W. Ross, Cottimore Lodge, Welton-or-Thames, Surrey, 95; R. SELLERS, Sunny House, Alossop, 79: A. F- 
oys Ag ani nder. Heapert, 49, Lower Cliff Road, Bevols Town, Sonthampton, 77; C. ORUMMOND, West End, Uphall, Linlithgow. 

Ml, Lavtom, Thorn Cottage, Nunhead Grove, Nunhead, 1400; 8. A. Ovye High street, Malmesbury, Wilts, 016 ; ate Ses . wn, TEEN a * 
* B.DAvirs, 27, Allen Street, Mountain Aah, Glamorganehire, £96; W. MATHER, 13, Vicker Street, Clifton, near! shire, G1; W. GARNHAM, 332, Walworth Bogd, Walworth, London, 60; A. WOLLEDGE, 124, Creek Road, Dept- 
saucerter 0 W. BRAMMALL, 43, Post Stroet, Padfield, Hadfield, near Manchestor, 770. | tord, 8.E., 50. 
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-|Coleman's Lietigs B Extract of ane and 


FLESH-FORMING, NUTRITIOUS, STIMULATING, AND STRENGTHENING. 
INVALUABLE TO INV ALIDS. 


STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 


A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 


Coleman's “ Wincarnis” or Lie- 
bige’s Extract of Meat and Malt 
‘Wine, is a Delicious Beverage 
and Tonic made from Port Wine, 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and 
Extract of Malt, suitable for the 


OVER 2000 TESTIMONIALS HAVE BEEN 


RECEIVED FROM MEDICAL MEN. 

IMPORTANT UNSO! CITED TESTIMONE! L 
REG 

PRC. LL.M., oori ke — 

“mA, Hamilton n Square, Birkenhead, 


m ber 21,1888. 
‘GENTLEMEN, a ave over and over again 


~ witnessed the beneficial effects of your Meat 


Robust in oc as well as the 
valid. and Wine on my patients, for whom I always 


order it. In mang cases it has acted: Jik 
charm, and in a way that ordinary Wine : t 
mean Wine without Mest) could a4 do. tet 
only so, but I use st myself when I feel. low 
Cr als ‘by overwork, anid J never knew 4¢ 
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veeapitien FOR WEAKLY 

PERSONS. PRESERVES 

HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND 
ENERGY. 


9 NO EAMETS SEATS 


MO PARTS 


pC OR RENE AS A TONIC. THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS 


p Sold_b Doe S i= ea AND and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in Bottles 2s. 

“ LIEBI oi EXT MALT WINE, and see that you it.” Sgronet is an matte io antes ee Wits Bagh eh UALg Nat aan | or’ COLEMAN'S | 
forward sample Pint moe TF ig Pon, on receipt of 33 stamps; Dozen, Free by y_ Rail, 30s. Sole Manufacturers, COLEMAN & OO. Ltd.. Bt. ufacturers, who vill 
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POSITIVELY THE BEST HAIR DRESSING. 


EDWARDS ¢ “HARLENE ‘ 


RENOWNED 


AND RESTORER. 
ITS SUPERIORITY 1S UNSURPASSED. 


Positively Prodyces Long 
Flowing Hair. 


WORLD 


HAIR PRODUCER 


USED BY THOUSANDS DAILY. 


phe paics niece 
Positively Stops the Hair 
from Falling. 


EDWARDS’ TESTIMONIALS. 
13, Chamberlain Street, Regent's ahd ane Bou 


pecans viewee send mea Ss. 6d, bottle of Haslene, whic) 
is new doing my hair peat good, paving | all failen off 


ing, my 
through illness. I will speak 
Yours truly, OOWENIETTAS ROYSE 


eae eae wee near Rochester, Sept. 17, 1889. 
warde,—Sir,—W enclosing order for another 
bottle of Harlene, I eet tell you my husban:t's air 18 
growing nieely now.— Yonrs, &c., RS, BOLLAND. 


46, Hauldsworth Street, Gi , Jan. 16, 1889. 

Dear Sir,— Yours isincdteed a wonderful discovery. Thave 

used one bottle, and can detoct an dalisp fall alre ly. 
Please send another botit Je. A. KUDSTEAD. 


‘HARLENE! 


POSITIVELY FORCES 


Luxuriant Hair, 
Whiskers and Moustachios 


4 : To grow heavily in a few weeks without injury 
‘ { ‘ Skin, and no matter at what age. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 


FOR BALDNESS 


From whatever cause arising. Asa Producer ot 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


oe 2 ‘ It has never been equalled. Asa curer of 
2 Weak or Thin Eyelashes, 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF 
**PEARSON’S WEEKLY.” 0 


. « ae fo) 
&/G TRIAL BOTTLE FOR S/-| 


4 a OR RESTORING GREY HAIR 
| To its Natural Colour, abides fails. PEuRsONS reac ote to za Soon of} 
: PHYSICIANS AND ANALYSTS PROROUNCE IT TO BE If Postegerpactse, A. om tt "4 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS AND DEVOID OF ANY METALLIC | i vided Te lotorderod within es scxesh from dats 
; OR He INJURIOUS INGREDIENT. purpose of Mh ime pr ass pee Be ae | 0 
a. iequuen aleprte tector 
HAKLENE you will never sive up its Boe for 7, 


ge | sor sage By! it ple poet the pable e 


; . 1 2/6, 3/6, and 5/6 per bottle, from Chemists, Uair- 
rs and Perfumers all over the World, or sent direct, 
: “= on receipt of 1/4, 2/20, 3/88, and 6’. P.Q, preferred. MOE the | amet: Aare a eee 
| a MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
\ ey Eee SS See ee ee STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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